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TO  hundreds  of  discerning  packers  this  Canco 
convention  display  was  a  symbol.  In  its 
countless  cans — its  numerous  brands — they  were 
quick  to  read  the  increasing  importance  of  litho¬ 
graphed  containers  in  the  food  industry. 

Each  year  Canco  displays  have  had  a  bigger 
story  to  tell — because  each  year  more  and  more 
packers  join  the  ranks  of  lithographed  can  cus¬ 
tomers.  Lithography  has  shown  itself  an  invaluable 


aid  to  building  a  powerful  brand — a  finer  looking 
and  most  distinctive  package.  Canco  lithography 
opens  new  opportunities — paves  the  way  to  new 
profits  for  packers  of  quality  canned  foods. 
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Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
\Yashers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by  /  \ 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company  rwHtrErSTl 

La  Porte,  Indiana  ^tau^^amd 


*  Armour’s  Canning 

One  week’s  run,  10^  hours  per  day,  on  closing 
filled  cans. 

Nov.  Ist . 108,216 

Nov.  2nd . 109,445 

Nov.  3rd . 107,140 

Nov  4th . 108.719 

Nov.  5th . 108,437 

Nov.  6th  (Sal.,  6  hrs.)... .  62,535 

This  is  an  average  of  10,333  cans  per  hour,  or 
172  per  minute,  over  a  week’s  operation. 

Facts,  Not  Conversation! 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


Sanitary  FlexibleSteel  Conveyor 
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AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


J.  SMITH  MICHAEL 
Shoe  Peg  Corn 


ABERDEEN.  MD.  NOV.  19,  1928 


Ayars  Uaohlne  Co., 
Salem,  N.  J. 


Gentlemen: 

After  using  your  1928  No.  1  Pea  Filling  Machine,  for 
whole  grain  corn,  wish  to  state  it  has  given  100^  service  as 
well  as  work.  If  I  were  in  the  market  for  more  fillers,  I 
would  not  consider  any  other  make. 

YotJTs  very  truly. 


^  ^ith  Mio 


jsm/bp 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Real  Artiils  make  our  label  designs.  Article 
labels  that  ^and  out  on  the  shelves  please  the 
dealers  and  help  sales.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  by  arti^ic  labels. 
“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  production  because  they  work  right  on  auto^ 
matic  labelers.  brand  names 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  factory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where  information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — may  be  had  without  charge. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Ca 


CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rcl  St. 

C€L€R  PHINTINC  HE 


BALTIMORE 
439  Cross  St. 
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Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

•  Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  buaness. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
146  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  Si. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


Motor  Driven 

if  you  like. 

The  Motor  is  mounted  on  the  Fitter  and  properly 
geared  to  give  the  right  speed.  Built  in  this  way, 
the  Fitter  can  be  easily  moved  and  carry  its  driv¬ 
ing  motor  with  it. 

But,  the  chief  claim  of  the  MONITOR  Cherry 
Fitter  for  your  consideration  is  its  wonderful 
work.  Nothing  can  equal  it. 

The  new  model  has  more  capacity  as  more  pitting 
cups  are  provided.  The  Stripper  is  easily  remov¬ 
ed  and  replacement  of  worn  rubbers  easily  made. 
Any  one  can  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the 
others. 

Fit  your  Cherries  on  the  MONITOR.  You  will 
find  that  it  pays. 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Pat  anted  March  IS.  1928 

(REEVES  TransiniiiKiuii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  PALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Cradere 
Green  Bean  Cleanere 
Canveyore 


K.  ROBINS  a  COMPANY.  INC. 
Ballknora,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  „  „ 

Green  rea  vinere 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &.  MCH.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Olden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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^^IT’LL  BE  TOO  LATE  AFTER  MAY  IS'"" 

That’s  the  last  day  of  the  big  National  Window 
Display  Contest  of  the  Glass  Container  Association 

BUT  THERE’S  STILL  A 

$6220 

THE  DEALER’S  WINDOW 
CAN  WIN  ONE  .  .  . 

[6  prizes  for  each  of  the  9  sections  of  the  United 
$200;  a  second  of  $100;  a  third  of  $50;  a  fourth 
of  $50;  a  fifth  of  $25;  a  sixth  of  $25;  a  seventh  of  $25;  an  eighth  of  $25;  and  eight  Honorable  Men¬ 
tions  of  $10  each.  •  That’s  worth  the  retailers  hustling  for,  isn’t  it?  And  at  that,  it  won’t  be  much 
extra  trouble,  even  though  the  time  is  limited.  F or  the  retailer  will  have  a  display  in  his  window, 
anyway.  Why  not  make  it  one  that  will  have  a  chance  to  get  in  the  money  in  this  big  contest?  • 
Grocers  in  every  comer  of  the  country  are  doing  it.  They  knew  that  they  couldn’t  go  wrong  even  if 
there  weren’t  any  prizes  at  all.  For  a  window  filled  with  an  attractive  display  of  glass-packed 
products  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  passing  shoppers.  It  always  makes  them  stop  .  .  . 
to  look ...  to  come  in  and  look  some  more . . .  and  then  to  buy.  It  brings  new  interest,  new  profit  and 


of  America  .  .  .  . 
GOOD  CHANCE  AT  THE 


THERE  ARE 


145 


PRIZES 


AND 


$1,000 


is  the  Grand  National  Prize.  And  there  are  1 
States.  There’s  a  first  prize,  in  each  section,  of 


NEW  CUSTOMERS  . . .  for  to  every  Grade  “A”  customer  the  glass  container  is  an  index 

of  a  quality  grocer.  It  is  her  assurance  that  an  establishment  carries 
the  best  that  can  be  had.  She  knows  that  only  the  finest  foods  can  be  packed  in  glass  .  .  .  since 
she  can  see  what  she  buys  before  she  makes  the  purchase.  So  when  she  sees  a  display  of  tempting 
glassed  products  in  the  dealer’s  window,  she  will  immediately  identify  that  store  as  one  which  offers 
the  choicest  and  most  superior  brands.  And  though  she  may  never  have  been  a  customer  before, 
she  will,  from  then  on,  turn  to  that  store  when  she’s  looking  for  quality.  •  The  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer  Association  of  America  has  been  telling  her  of  this  Window  Display  Contest  through  a  strik¬ 
ing  four-color  series  of  advertisements  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  She’ll  be  looking  for  exhibits 
of  the  delicious  foods  that  can  be  bought  in  glass.  Whose  window  will  be  the  one  to  show  her? 


»HERE  ARE  THE  CONDITIONS 


IThe  display  must  be  installed  in  your  window  between  April  1  and 
May  15,  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  week. 

2  It  must  show  a  scope  and  variety  of  domestic  foods  packed  in  glass 
(regardless  of  brand)  and  must  include  at  least  (1)  vegetables,  (2) 
fruits,  (3)  meats  or  sea  food,  (4)  beverages,  and  (5)  cxmdiments  or 
jams,  jellies  or  preserves. 

0  All  products  shown  must  have  been  packed  in  the  United  States. 

4  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  color  schemes  or  arrangements,  if  all 
the  products  shown  are  in  glcsa  containers. 

5  Some  place  in  the  window,  one  or  other  of  the  slogans  of  the  Glass 
Container  Association  of  America  must  be  displayed  at  least  once. 
These  are:  (1)  "Only  the  best  can  be  packed  in  glass”;  (2)  ”See  what 
yon  buy — Buy  in  glass.”  They  may  be  printed  or  painted  in  the  manner 
which  you  think  most  effective  in  getting  these  messages  across. 

6  A  photograph  of  the  display  (snapshot  will  be  sufficient)  must  be 
sent  to  Glass  Container  Association  of  America,  19  West  44th  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before  midnight  of  May  15,  1930. 


On  the  back  of  the  photograph  the  name  and  address  of  your  store 
must  be  clearly  printed,  together  with  the  owner's  name  and  the  dates 
of  the  period  during  which  the  display  was  in  your  window.  If  some 
jobber's  or  packer’s  salesman  help^  you  with  your  display  and  you 
would  like  to  give  him  credit,  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  if  you  put 
his  name,  together  with  that  of  his  firm,  on  the  back  of  the  photograph. 
But  be  sure  to  credit  only  one  man.  To  credit  a  salesman  is  not  a  com¬ 
pulsory  condition  of  the  contest,  but  we  would  appreciate  your 
co-operation. 

HERE  ARE  THE  JUDGES 

Kucenb  S.  Bebthiaume,  Pmidml 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
Thomas  F.  Bbanham,  Praidmt 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  of  the  United  States 
J.  H.  McLaubin,  PmuUnt 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
Gooebey  M.  Lebhab,  Editor-in-Chief  Chain  Slora  Ags 
P.  1.  Heuisleb,  Pnsident 
Glass  Container  Association  of  America 


1 A  PRICES  E^^CH  SECTI^^M  1  **aine  Vermont  Rhode  Island  O  New  York  Pennaylvania 

IW  I  I  WIV  tmf  I  Hampshire  Massachusetts  Connecticut  4  New  Jersey 

3  Delaware  Virginia  South  Carolina  A  Ohio  '  Michigan  C  Kentucky  Alabama  A  Minnesota  North  Dakota  Kanaa* 

Maryland  West  Virginia  Georm  •  Indiana  Wisconsin  *-  Tennessee  V  Iowa  Sooth  Dakota 

District  of  Colombia  North  Cairolina  Florida  lilinoia  Misaiaaippi  Miaaoori  Nebraska 

7  Arkansas  Texas  O  Montana  Wyoming  New  Mexico  Utah  Q  Washington  California 

Louisiana  Oklahoma  ^  Idaho  Colorado  Ariaooa  Nevada  -  Oregon 
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We  want  you  to  inspect  our 
factories  and  our  policies 

Vjy^HEN  you  visit  Cincinnati,  on  business  or  on  a 
motor  jaunt,  come  in  and  visit  the  immense 
Heekin  factories . .  see  for  yourself  how  Heekin  Cans 
are  made.  Perhaps  we  can  talk  about  your  canning 
problems  . .  even  possibly  your  requirements  . .  learn 
at  first  hand  what  Heekin  personal  service  means. 

Heekin  factories  are  open  to  all  canners.  Here  you 
may  learn  a  great  de^  about  cans.  Located  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  great  agricultural  region,  Heekin  has 
been  serving  can  users  for  more  than  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  Each  year  Heekin  progresses . .  that  is  why  you 
will  find  the  Heekin  factories  to  be  among  the  largest 
in  Industrial  Cincinnati.  Come  in  and  visit  us  at  any 
time.  Any  obligation?  Of  course  not! 

Heekin  Cans 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI.a 
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CLARKSBURG, 


F.  H.  UNGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Type* 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 


•‘•OS® 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  GAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

I.W.VA.  m  TIN.CANS  > 

CAPACITY  «00  MIU.10N  CANS  PER  YEAR 

_  JW  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


^  W 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHAN6E  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


CONTINENTAL 

CANS 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


Thb  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  .  -  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5,00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


published  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Facing  the  facts— The  Tri-state  Packers  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  spring  meeting  in  Baltimore  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd,  and  it  was  generally  spoken  of 
by  those  who  took  part  in  it,  as  one  of  the  best  meet¬ 
ings  ever  held.  And  it  was  best  merely  from  the  fact 
that  a  whole  lot  of  truths  were  presented  in  such  form 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  dodge  them. 

Finishing  up  on  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  it  was  too  late 
to  allow  us  to  reproduce  the  meeting  in  this  issue.  But 
we  expect  to  give  it  to  you  in  next  week’s  issue. 

It  began  with  a  cutting  bee  that  proved  to  be  a  genu¬ 
ine  surprise.  We  doubt  there  was  not  a  canner  present 
who  previously  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  find  such 
a  quantity  of  poor  goods  on  the  market,  in  a  shopping 
tour  for  canned  foods,  and  when  the  buyers  were  not 
looking  for  particularly  poor  stuff.  They  were  run  of 
the  market,  and  came  from  a  large  number  of  States. 
We  comment  upon  this  in  the  Review,  and  we  "will  not 
repeat  here. 

Mr.  Yohe,  of  the  United  States  Warehousing  Bureau, 
showed  that  he  is  possibly  the  greatest  friend  of  the 
canners  in  the  country,  because  he  has  labored  with 
the  bankers  of  the  country  to  make  them  see  canned 
foods  in  their  true  light,  and  what  is  more  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  He  made  an  address  that  every  canner  in  the 
business  would  be  glad  to  read ;  the  most  hope-inspir¬ 
ing  address  we  have  heard. 

Secretary  Frank  Shook  pointed  the  moral  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  bee  in  terms  which  we  wish  had  reached  the  ears 
of  every  producer  and  handler  of  canned  foods.  He 
blistered  the  practice  of  labelling  to  conceal  what  is  in 
the  can,  and  he  pointed  the  inevitable  result  if  the  can¬ 
ners  do  not,  at  once,  change  this  short-sighted  confi¬ 
dence  and  business-killing  practice. 

Geo  W.  Cobb,  at  the  diner,  followed  along  the  same 
line,  showing  that  the  packing  of  canned  tomatoes  had 
not  increased  in  twenty  years,  and  wanted  to  know 
why.  Other  industries  in  this  country  have  multiplied 
over  and  oyer  again,  and  canned  foods,  as  a  whole,  have 
increased  in  the  number  of  cans  produced  and  eaten, 
but  not  with  the  staples.  And  yet  the  staples  ought  to 
outstrip  all  others.  The  day  is  here  when  the  industry 
^^ce  these  conditions  and  answer  theni  correctly. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether  in  the  manner  of 


packing  or  the  method  of  selling,  and  there  is  much  of 
both,  the  change  must  come,  and  the  time  is  here  when 
that  change  must  be  made.  You  will  find  the  report 
interesting,  and  in  next  week’s  issue. 

Radio  campaign  making  new  records— 

We  reprint  this  from  Information  Letter  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  dated  March  29th,  because  it  tells  the 
story  better  than  we  could,  and  because  you  ought  to 
know. 

The  second  week  of  the  broadcasting  campaign 
might  well  be  called  an  embarrassing  success,  for  the 
response  from  listeners  continues  to  tax  the  office  facil¬ 
ities.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  week  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  communications  had  been  received  from  the  radio 
audience,  and  these  letters  reveal  not  only  an  interest 
in  the  programs,  but  a  desire  to  obtain  practical  in¬ 
formation  about  the  canning  industry  and  its  products. 

From  the  program  point  of  view,  there  is  absolutely 
no  question  of  the  success  of  the  broadcast.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  the  radio  audience  has  been  secured  and  is  being 
maintained. 

What  is  needed  to  make  the  campaign  a  genuine  busi¬ 
ness  success  is  the  full  co-operation  of  the  trade  in 
merchandising. 

Toward  this  end  canners,  as  well  as  distributors, 
must  do  their  part  if  the  broadcasting  is  to  have  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  cents  value. 

Canners  are  urged  to  follow  the  programs  from  day 
to  day  and  to  make  every  effort  to  arouse  the  distribu¬ 
tors  to  the  opportunity  they  have  to  cash  in  on  a  coast- 
to-coast  interest  in  canned  foods  such  as  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  attained. 

Concerning  Station  WTAM — Since  the  beginning  of 
the  broadcasting  campaign  a  number  of  letters  have 
been  received  from  distributors  and  canners  asking 
why  station  WTAM,  at  Cleveland,  was  not  included  in 
the  list  of  those  carrying  the  programs. 

It  has  been  explained  to  those  inquiring  that  WTAM 
was  included  under  the  regular  rates  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  but  that  the  station  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  take  the  business  at  these  regular  rates,  re¬ 
questing  a  large  additional  compensation.  These  rates, 
it  is  understood,  are  fixed  by  the  Radio  Commission. 

Arrangements  have  been  effected  by  local  interests 
in  Cleveland  territory  by  which  the  programs  will  here¬ 
after  be  carried  by  WTAM  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
mornings. 
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It  is  regretted  that  the  entire  program  is  not  going 
on  the  air  through  the  Cleveland  station.  The  National 
Canners  Association  has  made  every  effort  consistent 
with  good  business  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  both 
the  canners  and  distributors  interested  in  the  audience 
reached  by  WTAM,  and  hopes  that  later  the  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  to  carry  the  program  four  days  of 
each  week. 

This  Is  Real  Co-operation — One  way  that  canners, 
brokers  and  wholesalers  may  co-operate  in  the  radio 
broadcasting  campaign  is  revealed  by  a  letter  received 
from  a  \dsitor  who  happened  in  a  Chicago  broker’s  office 
at  the  hour  of  the  morning  broadcast  when  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Eddy  spoke  on  vitamins.  The  visitor,  who  was  un¬ 
aware  that  any  such  program  was  to  be  on  the  air, 
wrote  to  the  Association  saying: 

“At  10.35  all  the  available  chairs  in  the  place  were 
gathered  and  placed  around  a  radio,  then  all  work 
ceased  and  the  employes  filed  into  the  office  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  chairs.  I  among  the  others  was  invited  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  audience,  and,  ignorant  but  curious,  I 
accepted.  Then  came  the  announcement  and  Dr.  Eddy, 
of  Columbia,  presented  a  very  lucid  discourse  on  vita¬ 
mins  in  canned  foods. 

“What  occasions  this  letter  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
very  effective  manner  in  which  this  firm  did  its  bit  to¬ 
ward  making  the  plan  an  economic  success.  I  wonder 
how  many  others,  even  including  the  canners  them¬ 
selves,  have  and  are  contributing  in  a  like  manner,  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  which,  if  practiced  100  per 
cent  by  canners,  wholesale  houses  and  kindred  firms,  is 
at  once  obvious.  To  forestall  any  excuse  that  a  radio 
is  lacking,  I  understand  the  one  used  was  rented  for 
the  period  of  broadcasting.” 

AND  THIS  IS  1930! — “Sun  Maid  is  going  after 
private  label  business  in  a  strong  manner 
^  after  having  followed  a  policy  of  not  trying 
to  get  this  type  of  business.  The  association  will 
pack  fancy  quality  under  buyers’  private  labels  at 
prices  one-half  cent  a  carton  under  Sun  Maid  car¬ 
ton  prices.  Puffed  Muscats  or  Nectars  will  not  be 
packed  under  private  label. — C.  Thorpe,  California 
Fruit  News,  March- 1.” 

Just  when  the  world  is  begnining  to  ask,  “What  does 
it  profit  a  man  to  sell  his  goods  under  a  buyer’s  label, 
and  thereby  forfeit  all  credit  for  good,  careful  packing, 
and  forfeit  every  chance  to  build  a  good  business — ^to 
establish  good  will” — this  old  co-operative  takes  this 
backward  step.  The  canner  who  sells  his  output  under 


jobbers’  labels  is,  in  effect,  merely  a  hired  man  of  the 
jobber,  a  factory  superintendent,  and  men  everywhere 
are  coming  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  trying  to  get 
away  from  it. 

But  the  Sun  Maid  people  recently  got  a  nice  “grant” 
from  that  famous  revolving  fund  of  the  Farm  Board, 
and  possibly  they  reckon  that  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  profits  or  business  building  any  more. 

Let  no  canner  be  fooled  by  such  a  backward  step  as 
this. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE  are  happy  to  announce  that  Mr.  Frank  C.  El¬ 
liott,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the  Oregon 
Canning  Company,  has  been  elected  a  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  our  company,  in  charge  of  the  fish  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Elliott  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  and  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Connolly,  we  regret  to  announce,  retires 
from  our  company  and  will  be  located  in  New  York 
city. 

G.  P.  HALFERTY  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Bantam  and  Hickox  Corn  Seed. 
Germination,  1929  crop. 

Snider  Packing  Corp., Temple  Bldg.,  Rochester, N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— A  bargain.  One  Five  Grade  Monitor  String 
Bean  Grader.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new. 

Address  Box  A-1748  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Pubitshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

.  - - - - - - - - - - - - - 


AUCTION ! 

FACTORY 

LOCATION  Milton,  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  In  the  center  of  a 
very  productive  fruit  section.  Just  the  plant  for  a  canner. 

FACTORY  One  and  one  half  story  wood  with  metal  covering,  two 
small  structures  adjacent  goes  with  the  property.  Main  plant  has 
about  6000  square  feet  of  factory  space  on  one  and  three  quarter  acres 
of  land.  Has  railroad  siding.  Faces  a  State  Concrete  highway. 
Plenty  of  room  for  expansion. 

OWNERS  Owners  have  other  interests  in  this  county.  Must  sell.  Ideal 
labor  conditions.  Low  taxes.  A  friendly  town  where  a  friendly  ear 

MICHAEL  F.  SHEA,  Auctioneer 


AUCTION ! 
BUILDING 

will  listen  to  new  industries.  The  property  will  be  sold  as  one  unit. 

SALE  Thursday,  April  1 7th,  1930,  at  2:30  P.M.  Rain  or  Shine. 
On  the  premises,  Milton,  Sussex  County,  Delaware. 

TERMS  A  deposit  of  $1000.  in  cash  or  certified  check  will  be  required 
at  the  time  and  place  of  sale.  Other  terms  will  be  announced  at  the 
sale. 

DETAILS  covering  property,  equipment,  location,  labor,  railroad  facili¬ 
ties,  advantages  etc  etc,  will  be  submitted  by 

.'166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Wyandotte  Cuts 
Cleaning  Costs 

For  your  ‘^Spring  clean  up”, 
and  for  regular  daily  clean¬ 
ing  during  the  season, 


gives  you  sanitary,  odorless  cleanliness 
quickly,  with  little  effort,  and  at  low  cost. 

Wyandotte  is  all  cleaner,  contains  no 
filler,  and  leaves  washed  surfaces  sweet 
smelling.  Because  Wyandotte  issudsless, 
it  rinses  quickly  and  completely.  Wyan¬ 
dotte  is  harmless  to  tin,  enamelware, 
wood,  and  to  the  hands  of  your  workers. 


Wyandotte 
Cleans  Clean. 


For  peeling  peaches,  apricots,  grape¬ 
fruit,  etc.,  and  for  processing  olives,  we 
advise  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali.  It 
works  quickly  and  yet  preserves  the  true 
flavor. 


For  further  information. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Tuc  Husker 


HUSKER 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husking  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tearing, 
crushing,  bruising  or  mutilating  of  grains 
or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  eliminating  the 
human  element,  and  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to  be 
indestructible  either  by  long  wear  or  ac¬ 
cident,  and  require  no  cooperating  me¬ 
chanism  in  the  speedier  handling  of 
greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through 

Tuc  Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 

Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning 
machines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay 
&  Scott, 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Ohio’s  Canners  School  and  Conference 

Held  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  7  to  9,  1930 

“Growing  15  to  20  tons  of  Tomatoes” — “Grading  Tomatoes  for  Canning  Factory” 

— “Ohio’s  10  Ton  Club” — “Growing  Beans  for  Canning” — “Pickle  Production” — 
“Spinach  Culture  in  Ohio” — and  many  other  studies  and  discussions. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


SWEET  CORN  FOR  THE  CANNING  FACTORY 
SWEET  CORN  CULTURE  AND  FIVE-TON  CLUB 
By  E.  R.  Lancashire  and  H.  D.  Brown,  Columbus,  O. 

The  cultural  recommendations  and  sweet  corn  club  projects, 
copies  of  which  are  included,  summarize  these  talks. 

SWEET  CORN  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  FOR  THE 
CANNING  CROP 

Object — To  improve  the  quality  and  raise  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of -sweet  corn  grown  as  a  canning  crop  in  Ohio. 

Goal — To  produce  5  tons  per  acre  on  5-acre  plots  for  large 
types  of  sweet  corn  such  as  Sto well’s  and  Narrowgrain  Ever¬ 
green  varieties,  and  4  tons  per  acre  on  5-acre  plots  of  small 
types  such  as  the  Country  Gentleman  variety. 

Method — Each  co-operator  will  enter  exactly  5  acres  planted 
to  sweet  corn.  This  should  be  done  on  or  before  the  date  the 
sweet  corn  is  planted.  Each  co-operator  will  keep  a  record  of 
the  5  acres  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  extension  service  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

Calculating  Yields — The  county  agent  will  appoint  three 
judges,  who  will  calculate  the  yield  of  the  5-acre  plot.  The  co- 
operator  is  entitled  to  select  at  harvest  time  5  acres  of  any 
sweet  corn  acreage  he  has.  The  judges  will  then  supervise  the 
harvesting  and  weighing  of  five  representative,  adjacent  rows 
of  sw'eet  corn  on  each  half  of  the  5-acre  plot.  Ten  times  the 
average  distance  between  the  rows  of  corn  is  the  width  of  the 
plot  harvested.  This  width,  multiplied  by  the  average  length  of 
the  rows,  will  give  the  area  of  that  part  of  the  plot  which  was 
harvested.  The  total  yield  of  the  5-acre  plot  can  then  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  proportion. 

Note — The  cultural  practices  suggested  by  the  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
dening  Extension  specialists  of  the  Ohio  State  University  for 
the  production  of  high  yields  are  listed  on  the  attached  sheet. 

HOW  TO  GROW  SWEET  CORN 
Sweet  com  is  a  cash  crop  which  fits  into  a  crop  rotation 
easily.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  and  does  not  interfere  too  much 
with  other  farm  work.  The  average  yields  for  Ohio  can  be 
doubled  or  even  tripled  by  relying  on  good,  sound,  tested  meth¬ 
ods  of  production. 

Fertile  Soil — Sweet  corn  removes  less  food  from  the  soil  than 
does  field  corn,  but  it  requires  just  as  fertile  a  soil.  Turning 
under  clover  sod  and  green  manure  crops,  such  as  sweet  clover 
or  soy  beans,  is  a  good  way  to  secure  yields. 

Fertilizers — On  light-colored  soils,  including  sands,  clays,  clay 
loams  and  silt  loams,  a  4-12-4  analysis  is  recommended.  For 
dark-colored  soils,  such  as  silt  loams,  clay  loams  and  clays,  a 
2-14-4  analysis  is  advised.  On  muck  and  peats  an  0-12-12  is 
used.  These  fertilizers  are  to  be  applied  in  the  row  at  the  rate 
of  125  to  250  pounds  per  acre.  Top  dressings,  using  30  to  50 
pounds  of  available  nitrogen  per  acre,  are  profitable  if  given 
three  weeks  after  growth  starts  on  all  soil  types.  On  light- 
colored  soils  a  second  top  dressing  is  given  just  as  the  tip  of  the 
tassel  becomes  visible. 

Manure  can  be  applied  to  the  sweet  com  field  any  time  during 
the  fall  and  as  late  as  January  1.  It  is  well  to  plow  it  under  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  applied. 

Soil  Preparation — Harrowing  should  begin  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible  and  should  be  repeated  fiequently  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  thoroughly  incorporating  the  manure,  pulverizing  the 
soil  and  destroying  young  weeds.  The  disc  and  roller  may  be 
used  to  further  reduce  the  soil  to  desirable  tilth.  Fall  plowing 
and  leave  rough  or  plow  very  early  in  the  spring  and  work  soil 
several  times  before  planting  to  pack  soil  well  and  kill  weeds. 

Planting — On  clean  ground  drilling  gives  satisfactory  results, 
but  on  weedy  fields  check-rowing  is  preferable.  Maximum  yields 
of  small-eared  corn  are  obtainable  by  using  30-inch  rows  with 


two  kernels  every  20  inches  or  three  kernels  every  30  inches. 
Large-eared  corn  gives  maximum  yields  when  planted  in  34- 
inch  rows  with  two  kernels  every  20  inches  or  three  kernels 
every  30  inches.  Plant  shallow  unless  soil  is  dry  at  planting 
time. 

Cultivation — Shallow  cultivation  is  well  repaid  by  increased 
yield.  Cultivation  should  be  very  shallow.  A  blade  type  of  cul¬ 
tivator  tooth  called  a  “swoop”  or  a  “duck  foot”  is  a  much  more 
efficient  tooth  than  the  large  shovel  tooth  for  sweet  corn  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  weeder  is  a  good  tool  for  killing  weeds  while  corn  is 
small.  Continued  deep  cultivation  is  detrimental. 

Graded  Seed — Grading  sweet  com  seed  is  a  mechanical  sort¬ 
ing  according  to  size.  All  small  kernels  should  be  discarded 
because  they  produce  more  small  earned  and  barred  stalks. 
Graded  seed  matures  the  corn  from  4  to  6  days  earlier  than  un¬ 
graded  seed  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  much  more  uniform  in 
maturity  and  quality,  and  can  usually  be  harvested  all  at  one 
pulling. 

Suckering — Little,  if  any,  benefit  from  suckering — ^not  pro¬ 
fitable. 

Harvesting — When  in  milk  stage  and  while  ears  are  cool — 
early  in  morning,  if  possible;  cool  corn  as  rapidly  as  possible  if 
warm. 

MODERN  TRENDS  IN  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

By  Janies  Stoops,  President  Ohio  Canners 
Association,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

AS  kesmoter  or  discussion  leader  on  the  subject  “Modem 
^  Trends  in  the  Canning  Industry”  I  believe  what  Dr.  Brown 
has  in  mind  is  to  discuss  in  a  very  informal  way  the  mod¬ 
em  trends  of  the  canning  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  im¬ 
provements  in  production.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  discussion  on 
the  industry’s  financial  problems  or  from  the  standpoint  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  distribution  would  be  interesting  to  this  group. 

The  constantly  changing  methods  in  merchandising  have  been 
felt  by  all  those  interest^  in  the  manufacture,  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  products. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  Nicholas  Appert  first  experi¬ 
mented  in  food  preservation  through  heat  sterilization.  The 
idea,  though  sound,  was  not  taken  seriously  by  the  populace  and 
little  progress  was  made.  Years  ago,  in  this  country,  canning 
was  started  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  surplus  fmits  and 
vegetables,  which  otherwise  would  have  rotted  upon  the  trees 
and  in  the  fields.  Improvised  shacks  and  home  kitchens  were 
utilized  for  the  purpose.  Crude  machinery  was  used  and  only 
the  simplest  fundamentals  were  employed.  The  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  were  unsatisfactory  for  the  pure  food  laws  were  then 
unknown.  This  method  of  preserving  food  was  recognized  as 
“custom”  canning  with  little  attention  paid  to  commercial 
packing. 

Today  we  have  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  world. 
The  lowly  and  friendless  tin  can  of  twenty-five  years  ago  has 
risen  to  a  rightful  place  along  with  the  automobile  and  steel 
industries.  This  grrowth  was  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  was 
achieved  through  intensive  scientific  research,  experimentation, 
modem  improved  machinery  and  hard  work,  plus  the  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  inspection  and  sanitary  laws — both  federal  and 
state. 

In  1929  we  canned  millions  more  cases  of  food  than  in  1928 
and  this  increase  included  largely  the  better  gn"ades.  It  proves 
that  the  many  advantages  of  high  quality  are  appreciated  by 
the  consumer. 

Some  people  think  that  romance  existed  only  in  the  olden  days. 
Today  we  have  romance  right  in  our  very  kitchen  and  the  lowly 
can  opener  is  playing  a  leading  role.  The  woman  of  today  is 
studying  vitamins,  proteins,  calories,  etc.  She  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  constitutes  a  well-balanced  diet — what  she  should 
serve  her  family — ^what  she  should  buy.  We  have  often  been 
asked  “Is  it  true  that  canning  destroys  vitamins?” 
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Berlin  Chapman  Machines 

for 

Tomatoes 

Soaker  and  Washer  _ 


Soaking  and  washing  tomatoes  in 
a  Berlin  Chapman  Machine  in¬ 
sures  you  clean  tomatoes  and  re¬ 
duces  your  mold  count  as  well  as 
prevents  spoilage. 


sewJN 


Scalding  and  inspecting  tomatoes  is  an  operation 
to  be  carefully  watched  and  you  need  a  high 
grade  Berlin  Chapman  Scalder  to  do  it  with. 
Ample  capacity  for  any  plant. 


Berlin  Chapman  has  a  machine  for  every  operation  necessary 
in  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  from  receiving  platform  to  ware¬ 
house,  and  these  machines  are  so  designed  that  your  plant  can 
be  laid  out  for  one  continuous  operation. 

But  if  you  want  only  one  machine  a  Berlin  Chapman  salesman 
will  call  on  you  and  give  you  just  as  much  time  as  if  you  were 
going  to  buy  an  entire  plant. 

In  addition  to  having  a  full  line  of  tomato  machinery  we  have 
a  full  line  of  canning  machinery  for  any  food  canned.  Write  us. 


Continuous  Cookers  were  one  of  the  first 
machines  that  the  Berlin  Chapman 
Company  put  in  a  Tomato  Canning 
Plant  and  it  is  the  machine  which  will 
save  you  the  most  money.  We  build  con¬ 
tinuous  cookers  of  all  sizes,  all  capaci¬ 
ties,  both  pressure  and  non-pressure 
type. 


Rotary  washing  tomatoes  in  a 
Berlin  Chapman  machine  as¬ 
sures  a  clean,  unbruised,  tom¬ 
ato.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin, 

^pERlIMrHJIPMAN 

OcANNINg\#  fiACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant’ 
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It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  vitamins  were  destroyed  in 
the  process  of  canning.  However,  research  discloses  this  to  be 
false,  but  it  can  be  safely  said  that  it  is  the  process  of  oxidation 
rather  than  excessive  cooking  that  destroys  the  vitamin  content. 
That  is  why  canned  foods  are  wholesome. 

A  germ  food  poisoning.  Botulism,  has  been  found  occasionally 
in  home  canning,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  house  wife  did  not 
possess  the  necessary  equipment  to  properly  sterilize  the  prod¬ 
uct.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  during  the  past  five  years  we 
have  experienced  only  one  case  of  this  particular  poisoning  from 
commercially  canned  foods  and  that  one  instance  was  imported 
canned  onions  from  Italy.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  com¬ 
mercially  canned  foods. 

The  bugaboo  about  ptomaine  poisoning  is  disappearing,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  firmly  established  that  this  type  of  bacteria 
is  easily  destroyed  at  temperatures  much  lower  than  that  given 
commercially  canned  foods.  Still  another  indication  of  the 
safety  of  canned  fods. 

Canned  foods  are  economical  because  you  can  use  the  entire 
contents  of  a  can.  There  is  no  waste — even  the  brine  of  syrup 
contains  food  value.  One  of  the  largest  hotel  and  institution 
buyers  told  me  recently  that  in  98  per  cent  of  instances  canned 
foods  were  cheaper  than  fresh  foods. 

Canned  foods  are  convenient  because  they  are  ready  to  be 
served.  They  have  been  cooked  and  much  of  the  work  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Canned  foods  are  safe  because  they  are  scientifically  prepared 
by  packers  who  know  how.  They  are  cooked  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen.  No  solder  is  used  in  sealing  the  cans.  The  empty  cans 
are  sterilized  by  steam.  The  food  has  been  given  the  necessary 
cook,  depending  upon  the  size,  grade  and  variety.  The  house¬ 
wife  usually  does  not  possess  the  scientific  knowledge  nor  the 
mechanical  equipment  to  successfully  compete  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  canner. 

You  are  wondering  whether  foods  may  be  left  in  an  open  can 
with  safety  and  I  will  answer  by  saying  that  food  may  be  left 
in  an  open  can,  just  as  long  as  you  would  leave  this  same  food 
in  an  earthenware  dish  or  your  best  Haviland  China.  The  con¬ 
tainer  itself  has  no  bearing  upon  the  spoilage  that  might  occur 
within. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  manufacturing  processes 
of  canned  foods,  I  will  simply  state  that  canned  foods  can 
rightly  be  classed  as  being  fresher  than  the  so-called  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Take  com  as  an  example:  A  few  hours  before 
it  was  canned,  and  ready  to  be  eaten,  it  was  growing  in  the 
field.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  vegetables  that  come  into  the 
northern  markets  were  harvested  prior  to  proper  maturity  date 
— three  to  four  weeks  before  being  served  in  the  home.  An 
opportunity  for  comparison.  Canners,  through  their  field  men, 
zealously  watch  the  growing  crops  for  they  must  be  harvested 
at  the  exact  stage  of  maturity,  and  hurried  to  the  cannery. 
Speed  is  a  tremendous  asset  in  the  packing  of  seasonal  prod¬ 
ucts.  One  hour’s  delay  might  mean  the  loss  of  a  day’s  run. 
Foods  are  canned  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  consuming  pubic. 
Various  sized  tins  are  packed  to  fit  the  family  requirements; 
and  quality  grades  are  offered  to  fit  the  pocketbook.  Some  prod¬ 
ucts  are  packed  whole;  others  are  cut,  sliced,  diced,  etc.  Fruits 
may  be  purchased  without  sugar,  or  in  various  syrup  degrees. 
A  can  may  thus  be  had  for  an  emergency. 

You  have  noted,  and  perhaps  with  some  apprehension,  the 
m.any  mergers  which  have  recently  taken  place  and  the  food 
manufacturers  have  probably  been  most  active  in  this  respect. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  small  chains  have  been  developed 
and  the  larger  chains  have  been  busy  in  devouring  many  of 
them.  The  wagon  jobber  is  making  substantial  strides.  Buying 
units  have  sprung  up.  Some  wholesalers  have  been  effecting 
tie-ups  with  the  retailer  to  combat  the  activity  of  the  chains. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  wholesalers  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  statistics  show  that  many  of  the  stronger  ones,  that 
survived,  are  in  better  shape  than  before. 

Quality,  plus  modern  methods  of  merchandising,  plus  back¬ 
bone  are  necessary  for  the  successful  food  merchant — whether 
wholesale  or  retail. 

What  applies  to  the  remaining  successful  food  distributors  is 
also  applicable  to  the  canner.  If  the  backward  canners  will  take 
advantage  of  the  extensive  research  work  that  has  been  done 
in  their  behalf;  if  they  will  use  good  common  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  and  exert  every  effort  to  pack  quality, 
they  will  have  no  fear  for  the  future.  The  high  type  of  canner 
and  those  vitally  interested  in  the  industry  know  that  quality 
alone  will  increase  the  consumption  of  these  foods  which  are 
hermetically  sealed  and  sterilized  by  heat. 

The  canners  are  just  now  beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  potential  possibilities  of  canned  foods.  The  smart  canner 
today  is  packing  for  a  purpose;  not  simply  because  his  neighbor 
two  miles  down  the  road  is  operating  his  plant.  The  canners 
are  progressing’  because  the  sanitary  conditions  of  their  fac¬ 


tories,  and  the  quality  of  their  merchandise  is  improving.  'The 
worthwhile  canner  today  welcomes  the  public  to  visit  his  plant 
and  he  is  willing  and  anxious  to  tell  the  housewife  just  how  his 
products  are  prepared. 

While  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  the  industry  is 
infinitely  better  off  than  a  few  years  back.  Canning  is  based 
upon  science  and  this  science  coupled  with  model,  up-to-date 
canning  machinery,  has  made  the  industry  what  it  is  today. 

The  canner  senses  the  changing  trends  in  merchandising  and 
fully  recognizes  that  he  cannot  do  business  in  1930  like  his 
grandfather  did  many  years  before  him. 

Modem  trends  in  the  industry  from  the  production  standpoint 
seem  to  me  to  be  all  connected  with  the  idea  of  quality.  The 
consumer  is  raising  our  sights  all  the  time  or,  in  other  words, 
demanding  and  expecting  a  continually  better  product  in  the  can. 
This  means  not  only  modern  equipment  for  rapid  and  skillful 
handling  inside  the  plant  but  it  means  we  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  quality  in  the  raw  products  which  are  delivered  from 
the  growers.  With  some  vegetable  products,  the  out-of-season 
marketing  of  the  southern  grown  shipped  vegetables  even  though 
they  are  not  as  fresh  is  getting  to  be  so  organized  that  the  can¬ 
ned  product  must  continue  to  excel  in  order  for  the  canner  to 
hold  the  preference  of  the  consumer. 

In  order  for  the  canner  to  be  assured  of  high  quality  raw 
products,  there  must  be  skill  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
field  men  and  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  The  very  best  varie¬ 
ties  must  be  used  and  they  must  be  grown  absolutely  in  the 
proper  way.  The  canning  industry  cannot  keep  on  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  farmers  who  won’t  learn  or  who  don’t  want  to  learn 
the  most  modern  and  efficient  production  methods.  The  canning 
industry  in  its  production  work,  and  the  growers  with  whom 
the  canner  contracts  his  acreage,  must  utilize  more  and  more 
fully  the  results  of  the  agricultural  research  work  which  such 
institutions  as  Ohio  State  University  and  Experiment  Station 
are  organized  to  carry  on.  These  institutions  themselves  often 
have  a  lot  to  learn  about  canning  crops  agriculture.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  for  Ohio  State  University  to  be  showing  enough  interest 
in  the  canning  industry  in  Ohio  to  organize  this  school  and  in¬ 
vite  the  canners’  production  men  to  the  University.  As  the  agri¬ 
cultural  scientists  connected  with  the  University  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  industry,  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
carry  on  their  experimental  and  research  work  on  canning  crops 
problems  more  intelligently  and  thus  increase  the  service  they 
are  rendering  both  to  the  powers  and  to  the  canners.  The 
increasing  utilization  of  agricultural  research  in  canning  crop 
production  is  decidedly  one  of  the  modem  trends  in  the  industry. 
Many  canners  are  putting  their  own  research  men  on  the  job 
to  work  directly  with  the  growers.  This  is  another  modern  trend. 
All  of  this  comes  right  around  back  to  the  question  of  quality 
all  the  way  through  in  the  crop  production  program.  Soils  and 
fertilizers,  plant  nutrition,  special  varieties,  most  efficient  har¬ 
vesting  methods,  selection  of  the  best  seed,  are  aJl  details  in 
the  production  of  high  quality  raw  products.  A  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  by  the  state  and  federal  agricultural  scien¬ 
tists  in  working  out  new  information  on  all  these  details  but  the 
surface  really  hasn’t  yet  been  touched.  The  trend  is  in  the 
right  direction  and  we  are  getting  more  information  than  we 
used  to  get  but  everybody  will  benefit  by  closer  co-operation  and 
better  acquaintance  between  the  canners  and  the  college  and 
experiment  station  forces.  There  was  a  time  when  Ohio  corn 
was  not  looked  upon  with  much  esteem.  Today,  through  the 
application  of  the  proper  canning  principles,  and  the  selection 
of  superior  raw  stock,  the  buyer  looks  to  the  Buckeye  State  to 
fill  his  requirements. 

Conditions  have  been  improved  on  through  more  hearty  co¬ 
operation.  All  canners  through  attending  meetings  have  learned 
the  difference.  The  more  meetings  that  the  canner  can  attend 
the  more  enlightenment  he  will  receive.  In  other  words,  it  is 
just  like  a  child  attending  school.  He  gets  out  just  what  he 
puts  in  it.  If  he  doesn’t  go  to  school  at  all — he  never  learns 
the  A.  B.  C.’s  of  the  business. 

Henry  Ford’s  idea  "was  to  build  a  substantial  car  for  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Jim  Dole  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  had  a  like 
thought.  You  know  what  position  Hawaiian  pineapple  holds 
today.  The  canners  might  learn  a  lesson  from  these  two  wizards. 

SWEET  CORN  GRADING 

By  I.  C.  Hoffman,  Wooster,  O. 

IN  comparing  the  growth  of  sweet  com  from  large  and  small 
seed,  results  show  that  large  kernels  produce  larger  seed¬ 
lings,  which  become  established  in  the  soil  more  quickly  and 
grow  more  rapidly  than  those  from  small  kernels.  They  reach 
the  tasseling,  pollen-shedding,  full-silk,  and  canning  stages  about 
5  days  before  plants  from  the  small  kernels  do  and  are  more 
even  in  maturity.  A  higher  percentage  of  the  stalks  from  large 
seed  bears  two  ears,  and  there  are  fewer  barren  and  unproduc- 
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tive  stalks.  The  kernels  should  be  separated  into  several  sizes 
(grades)  and  each  grade  planted  separately. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  “grading”  of  sweet  com  seed? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  grading  seed  upon  the  size  of  plants 
and  rate  of  growth  of  sweet  com? 

3.  Which  size  of  seed  produces  the  earliest  com  and  also  the 
highest  yield  ? 

4.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  grading  upon 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product? 

SWEET  CORN  FERTILIZERS 

By  G.  N.  Hoffer,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau, 

N.  V.  Potash  Export  My.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Dr.  hoffer  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  determine  what  amount  or  what  fertilizer  formula 
should  be  used  on  any  particular  plot  of  ground  for  sweet 
com  or  any  other  crop.  He  recommended  that  the  com  stalk 
tests  should  be  made  to  aid  in  determining  what  fertilizers  to 
apply  for  sweet  com.  Fields  should  be  indexed  and  a  record 
kept  each  year  in  order  to  know  what  kinds  of  fertilizers  are 
producing  the  most  profitable  yield  increases. 

The  details  of  the  method  of  making  com  stalk  tests  can  be 
secured  from  his  Purdue  Bulletin  298.  May  be  secured  from 
the  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

We  expect  to  hold  another  canners  conference  next  winter. 
You  can  help  make  this  second  conference  doubly  valuable  if 
you  will  send  us  your  suggestions.  Make  out  a  long  list  of 
questions  which  you  would  like  to  have  answered  and  we  will 
to  secure  speakers  who  can  answer  them. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  send  outlines  of  fertilizer  tests 
to  anyone  interested  in  carrying  on  such  tests.  If  a  number  of 
co-operators  are  found  we  will  have  more  definite  information 
of  value  to  Ohio  canners  when  the  tests  are  completed. 

THE  END. 


TRADE-MARKS 


Following  .ire  trade-mark  applieations  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  In  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


MOTHER  BRAND  and  mother  and  baby  design,  Benjamin 
Dorman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  1923. 

White,  red  and  white  band  design.  The  Van  Camp  Packing  Co., 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  canned’foods,  namely,  vegetables,  pureed 
vegetables  and  soups.  Use  claimed  since  November  1,  1929. 

ANITA,  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Company,  doing  business  as 
United  Pure  Food  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  canned  fish,  canned 
vegetables,  olives  in  bulk.  Use  claimed  since  1906. 

MOLLIE’S  MUSTARD,  Mollie  R.  Hand,  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  pre¬ 
pared  mustard.  Use  claimed  since  November  21,  1929. 

VC,  The  Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
canned  vegetable  juices,  canned  vegetables,  soup.  Use  claimed 
since  November  1,  1929. 

TOMATO-VITES,  The  Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  canned  tomato  juice.  Use  claimed  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1929. 

LITTLE  FRIARS,  Kohrs  Packing  Company,  Iowa  City  and 
Davenport,  Iowa,  pork  link  sausage.  Use  claimed  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929. 

TOP  O’  THE  WORLD,  Shelby  Canning  Co.,  Shelbyville,  Ind., 
canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  August  31,  1928. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORP.  DECLARES  DIVIDEND 


The  directors  have  declared  an  initial  quarterly 
dividend  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  April  1st, 
1 930,  placing  the  common  stock  on  a  dividend  basis  of 
four  dollars  per  annum. 


OUR  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  CANNED  FOODS  IN  1929 
R.  S.  Hollingshead,  Asst.  Chief,  Foodstuffs  Division.. 

The  value  of  the  canned  foods  exports  during  the 
past  year  increased  by  11  per  cent  over  1928  to  a 
value  of  nearly  $79,000,000.  The  corresponding 
volume  increase  was  6.9  per  cent.  Canned  fish,  partic¬ 
ularly  sardines,  showed  the  greatest  increase,  followed 
in  practically  equal  amounts  by  canned  meats  and  can¬ 
ned  vegetables.  Small  crops  caused  considerable  de¬ 
creases  in  the  exports  of  canned  fruits.  The  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  canned  milk  were  about  5  per  cent  smaller,  due 
to  a  decreased  movement  of  evaporated  milk.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  detailed  changes  which  occurred 
in  the  various  items  for  which  statistics  are  separated. 
It  will  be  noted  that  canned  “Fruits  for  Salad”  are  seg¬ 
regated  for  the  first  time.  During  previous  years  this 
product  has  been  included  under  the  statistical  heading 
“Other  Fruit  Products.” 

Table  I. 

Exports  of  Canned  Foods  from  the  United  States 


1928 

1929 

Item 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Value 

Meat; 

Beef  . 

..  1,900,305 

2,606,162 

$945,462 

Pork  . 

..  8,153,157 

10,239,914 

3,694,820 

Sausage  . 

..  2,037,954 

2,139,100 

706,428 

Other  . 

..  2,603,394 

2,266,448 

614,887 

Milk: 

Condensed  . 

...  38,762,549 

41,242,812 

6,459,419 

Evaporated  . . 

...  76,788,833 

68,942,613 

6,844,208 

Fish: 

Salmon  . 

...  40,952,705 

40,967,378 

7,405,941 

Sardines  . 

...  80,253,474  123,915,062 

9,418,611 

Shellfish  . 

...  4,730,944 

4,857,375 

1,006,896 

Other  . 

...  9,362,496 

9,396,718 

898,537 

Vegetables : 

Asparagus  . 

...  17,717,985 

22,834,475 

3,644,726 

Beans  . 

...  14,016,926 

7,664,894 

667,013 

Com  . 

...  7,990,293 

8,366,230 

629,133 

Peas  . 

...  6,487,092 

8,384,573 

739,789 

Soups  . 

...  28,278,931 

28,751,205 

2,722,575 

Tomatoes  . 

....  5,626,721 

4,674,113 

340,078 

Other  . 

....  10,965,193 

13,126,129 

808,444 

Fruits: 

Apples  and  apple  sauce.... 

....  21,446,530 

22,963,281 

1,185,349 

Apricots  . 

....  28,765,404 

30,246,105 

2,947,925 

Berries  . 

....  13,089,370 

12,684,141 

1,307,719 

Cherries  . 

....  2,202,453 

2,069,091 

353,039 

Prunes  . 

....  2,231,340 

2,616,486 

264,293 

Peaches  . 

....  96,237,096 

90,040,895 

8,315,660 

Pears  . 

.  78,265,513 

56,075,297 

6,241,697 

Pineapples  . 

.  54,394,244 

46,153,359 

4,557,493 

Fruits  for  salad . 

U) 

33,874,645 

5,129,561 

Other  . 

.  9,130,652 

10,643,848 

1,051,967 

Total  by  classes: 

Meat  . 

.  14,694,810 

17,251,624 

5,961,597 

Milk  . 

. 115,551,382 

110,185,424 

13,303,627 

Fish  . 

. 135,299,619 

179,136,533 

18,729,885 

Vegetables  . 

.  91,083,141 

93,801,619 

9,451,758 

Fruits  . 

. 305,762,602 

307,367,148 

31,364,603 

Grand  total  . 

. 662,391,544 

707,742,349  $78,811,470 

Distribution — On  account  of  the  permanence  of  foods 
packed  in  cans,  they  may  be  shipped  to  any  climate,  and 
by  any  possible  means  of  transportation.  The  quanti¬ 
ties  moving  to  a  few  countries  are  very  small,  but  some 
kind  of  American  canned  foods  can  be  found  wherever 
trade  extends.  A  number  of  countries  are  of  particu- 
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WASH  EVERY  CAN! 


Canned  food  is  no  cleaner  than  its  container. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  every  can  con¬ 
tains  some  dirt  and  should  be  washed  before 
filling.  The  Hansen  Can  Washer  is  the  only 
machine  that  thoroughly  washes  every  can 
with  hot  water  and  steam.  Each  can  is 
washed  with  hot  water  first,  then  combined 
hot  water  and  steam,  then  dried  with  steam 
only.  Hansen  washers  are  easily  installed. 

They  start  and  stop  automatically  with  the 
filler  and  require  little  attention  other  than 
greasing. 

Write  For  Further  Information. 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


BE  THE  JUDGE 


Well 

furnish  the  proof. 


BEAN  BREEDING  GROUNDS— IDAHO 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS— SWEET  CORN 
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lar  importance  in  the  trade  on  account  of  the  volume  of 
products  shipped  to  them.  To  the  18  leading  countries 
exports  to  14  were  larger  in  1929  than  in  1928.  Very 
minor  decreases  took  place  in  the  trade  with  Denmark 
and  New  Zealand.  The  exports  to  Germany  were  re¬ 
duced  by  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  as  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  shipment  of  canned  pineapples  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  very  large  decreases  in  the  amounts  of  can¬ 
ned  pears  and  peaches  going  to  the  United  Kingdom 
were  not  offset  by  the  shipments  of  canned  fruits  for 
salad,  which  previously  had  not  been  credited  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

For  comparative  changes  in  the  exports  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  foods  to  the  six  principal  countries,  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared : 


Table  II. 

United  States  Exports  of  Canned  Foods  to  Six  Leading  Markets 


Item  and  Destination 

1928 

1929 

Pounds 

Pounds 

r©  United  Kingdom: 

Peaches  . 

.  71,315,430 

65,085,921 

Pears  . 

.  70,564,825 

48,511,336 

Apricots  . 

.  21,028,290 

22,917,704 

Pineapples  . 

.  14,236,872 

13,393,224 

Fruits  for  salad . 

.  {*) 

29,674,910 

Asparagus  . 

.  1,851,496 

2,841,126 

Soups  . 

.  4,279,696 

1,761,822 

Beans  . 

.  8,924,214 

2,910,233 

Peas  . 

.  1,123,267 

1,265,398 

Tomatoes  . 

.  2,406,537 

1,160,674 

Salmon  . 

.  30,815,522 

29,332,296 

Sardines  . . 

.  5,466,372 

7,594,560 

Condensed  Milk  . . 

.  720 

720 

Evaporated  Milk  . 

.  26,853,550 

16,864,607 

All  Meats  . 

.  9,463,629 

10,697,059 

To  Canada: 

Peaches  . 

.  7,788,933 

8,492,128 

Pears  . 

.  1,144,031 

1,377,191 

Apricots  . 

.  1,469,688 

1,308,167 

Pineapples  . 

.  8,374,000 

6,771,676 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

.  (*) 

1,181,532 

Asparagus  . 

.  1,631,675 

2,090,412 

Soups  . 

.  20,311,510 

22,820,108 

Beans  . 

.  744,569 

804,505 

Peas  . 

.  1,656,669 

2,851,927 

Tomatoes  . 

.  360,985 

300,196 

Salmon  . 

.  1,149,963 

1,958,217 

Sardines  . 

.  2,146,596 

4,148,968 

Condensed  Milk  . 

.  38,784 

636,293 

Evaporated  Milk  . 

.  562,043 

642,767 

All  Meats . 

.  692,458 

905,608 

To  Philippine  Islands: 

Peaches  . 

.  326,642 

382,014 

Pears  . 

.  51,015 

55,590 

Apricots  . 

.  31,642 

23,976 

Pineapples  . 

.  230,142 

267,086 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

.  (♦) 

63,951 

Asparagus  . 

.  207,633 

262,687 

Soups  . 

.  223,915 

282,715 

Beans  . 

.  549,911 

483,599 

Peas  . . 

.  847,302 

934,335 

Tomatoes  . 

.  373,304 

394,888 

Salmon  . 

.  258,357 

550,242 

Sardines  . 

.  11,052,165 

19,338,692 

Condensed  Milk  . 

.  7,641,097 

7,315,811 

Evaporated  Milk  . 

.  15,649,076 

17,157,300 

All  Meats  . 

.  556,627 

658,374 

United  States  Exports  of  Canned  Foods  to  Six  Leading  Markets 
(Continued) 


Item  and  Destination  1928  1929 


Pounds 

Pounds 

To  France : 

Peaches  . . 

..  2,893,851 

2,936,132 

Pears  . 

624,075 

635,156 

Apricots  . 

...  2,132,878 

1,851,290 

Pineapples  . 

...  3,839,568 

4,409,799 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

(*) 

308,519 

Asparagus  . 

...  1,729,240 

3,571,722 

Soups  . 

31,268 

38,019 

Beans  . 

11,373 

8,700 

Peas  . 

11,265 

Tomatoes  . 

774 

2,154 

Salmon  . 

69,813 

55,516 

Sardines  . 

...  10,848,632 

14,107,460 

Condensed  Milk  . 

Evaporated  Milk  . 

48 

All  Meats  . 

45,720 

28,355 

To  Cuba: 

Peaches  . 

....  1,675,989 

1,180,494 

Pears  . 

....  1,178,119 

760,840 

Apricots  . 

12,725 

13,226 

Pineapples  . 

27,215 

9,331 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

n 

114,130 

Asparagus  . 

233,050 

206,605 

Soups  . 

150,144 

126,093 

Beans  . . . 

98,799 

47,689 

Peas  . 

....  1,162,488 

843,268 

Tomatoes  . 

96,006 

18,677 

Salmon  . 

316,456 

127,371 

Sardines  . 

768,523 

1,973,309 

Condensed  Milk  . 

.  11,267,475 

15,661,659 

Evaporated  Milk  . . 

.  2,883,857 

2,563,695 

All  Meats  . 

.  662,896 

766,283 

To  Germany: 

Peaches  . 

.  1,771,358 

2,062,507 

Pears  . 

407,419 

272,433 

Apricots  . 

606,167 

490,403 

Pineapples  . 

.  17,754,472 

11,631,256 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

(♦) 

160,793 

Asparagus  . 

.  1,414,851 

1,579,163 

Soups  . 

1,789 

15,719 

Beans  . 

1,157 

8,498 

Peas  . 

25,204 

47,763 

Tomatoes  . 

42,888 

2,078 

Salmon  . 

63,410 

126,991 

Sardines  . 

239,618 

483,748 

Condensed  Milk  . 

15,306 

Evaporated  Milk  . 

66,740 

15,760 

All  Meats  . 

21,776 

54,644 

*  Included  in  all  others. 

Declared  Export  Values  and 

Volume  of 

Exports — 

The  next  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  the  canned 
foods  exports  for  the  past  two  years,  together  with 
indications  of  the  direction  of  the  changes  in  these 
years  in  a,  cents  per  pound ;  b,  pounds  exported,  and  c, 
production  where  available,  in  either  the  whole  United 
States  or  in  the  state  or  states  in  which  most  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  are  packed.  The  absence  of  production  statistics 
is  indicated  by  the  blank  spaces  in  the  last  column.  The 
symbol  “0”  is  used  where  no  important  change  has  oc¬ 
curred.  In  many  cases  the  expected  relation  among  the 
factors  occur,  while  in  others  there  are  some  interest¬ 
ing  anomalies,  of  which  the  cause  is  not  clear. 
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ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Steam  Boxes 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MADE  BY 


Kyler  Boxers 


It’s  the  performance  of  a  product  under 
actual  working  conditions  that  counts  most 
of  all.  And  it  is  the  performance  of 
KYLER  BOXERS  in  large  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  has  a  significant  mess¬ 
age  for  you.  Here  they  are  given  the  acid 
test.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
for  years,  they  are  used  under  the  most 
servere  conditions.  That  they  have  given 
absolute  satisfaction  is  amply  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  repeat  orders  from  firms 
who  are  already  using  them. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


Westminster 

Md. 
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Table  HI. 

Exports  of  Canned  Foods  from  the  United  States 

Increase  or  Decrease 
over  1928 

(Cents  per  pound)  Ave.  ex-  Quantity  U.  S. 
1928  1929  port  value  exported  prod’t’n 


Meats: 

Beef  . 

.  35.6 

36.3 

+ 

+ 

Pork  . 

,  38.4 

36.1 

— 

+ 

Sausage  . 

,  33.5 

33.0 

— 

+ 

Other  . 

32,2 

27.1 

— 

— 

Milk: 

Condensed  . . 

.  16.0 

15.7 

— 

+ 

Evaporated  . 

,  10.3 

9.9 

— 

— 

Fish: 

Salmon  . 

.  18.7 

18.1 

— 

0 

+ 

Sardines  . 

.  8.1 

7.6 

— 

+ 

+ 

Shellfish  . 

.  21.4 

20.7 

— 

+ 

Other  . 

.  10.0 

9.6 

— 

0 

Vegetables: 

Asparagus  . . 

.  15.3 

15.5 

+ 

— 

-h 

Beans  . 

.  8.5 

8.7 

+ 

— 

— 

Corn  . 

.  7.3 

7.5 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Peas  . 

.  8.8 

8.8 

0 

+ 

+ 

Soups  . 

.  9.2 

9.5 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Tomatoes  . 

.  6.4 

7.3 

+ 

— 

Others  . 

.  6.1 

6.2 

+ 

+ 

Fruts: 

Berries  . 

.  10.2 

10.3 

+ 

— 

— 

Apple  and 

Apple  Sauce . 

.  5.5 

5.2 

— 

Apricots  . 

.  9.2 

9.7 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Cherries  . 

.  15.7 

17.1 

+ 

— 

Prunes  . 

.  9.8 

10.1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Peaches  . 

.  8.0 

9.2 

+ 

— 

— 

Pears  . 

.  9.6 

11.1 

+ 

— 

— 

Pineapples  . . 

Fruits  for  Salad... 
Other  . 

.  9.0 
.  (*) 

..  10.6 

9.9 

15.2 

9.9 

+ 

+ 

+ 

*  Included  with  other  canned  fruits. 


TRADE  IN  INDIVIDUAL  COMMODITIES 
OR  GROUPS 

Canned  Meats — The  increased  exports  are  largely 
due  to  the  better  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Can¬ 
ned  pork  is  the  most  important  product,  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  goes  to  England. 

Condensed  Milk — ^Total  exports  increased  about  6  per 
cent,  mainly  due  to  larger  sales  to  Cuba,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  to  Hongkong.  Most  of  the  other  markets  took 
smaller  quantities,  due  largely  to  competition  of  lower 
priced  packs. 

Evaporated  Milk — Increased  competition  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market,  both  from  domestic  canned 
whole  milk  and  imported  condensed  skimmed  milk,  re¬ 
duced  the  trade  to  that  country  by  about  ten  million 
pounds.  This  is  partially  offset  by  larger  shipments  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  No  large  changes  took  place  in 
the  other  markets. 

Salmon — Salmon  exports  show  practically  no  change 
in  the  past  two  years.  Shipments  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  were  somewhat  larger,  but,  owing  to  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  movement  of  Japanese  salmon  to  that 
country,  since  1927  the  proportion  of  the  trade  held  by 
the  United  States  dropped  from  35  per  cent  to  31  per 
cent.  The  United  Kingdom  market  was  not  as  import¬ 
ant  comparatively  as  in  1928,  but  a  larger  quantity 
went  to  Australia.  Japanese  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  practically  unchanged,  while  those  of 
Canada  showed  a  slight  decrease. 

Sardines — ^The  export  trade  in  sardines  has  grown 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  canned  food.  In  1922  ex¬ 
ports  were  dnly  20,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1925,  for  the 


first  time,  exports  exceeded  those  of  canned  salmon, 
and  were  just  about  half  of  those  of  the  past  year.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  change  in  the  destinations  of 
the  shipments.  In  1923  only  2  per  cent  of  the  exports 
went  to  Europe.  For  the  past  two  years  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  exports  moved  to  European  mar¬ 
kets.  Next  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  France  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  important  market,  and  Belgium  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  taking  large  quantities.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  exports  are 
California  sardines.  The  method  of  packing  is  entirely 
unlike  that  of  the  conventional  European  oil  pack,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  market  in  Europe  is  even  more  re¬ 
markable  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
this  represents  the  introduction  of  a  product  that  is  es¬ 
sentially  new  and  unknown. 

Vegetables 

Asparagus — Demand  for  asparagus  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent,  so  that  prices  rose  in  the  face  of  a 
large  production.  Export  trade  shifted  in  such  a  way 
that  France  took  over  15  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the 
place  of  the  9  per  cent  taken  in  1928.  Larger  amounts 
moved  to  nearly  all  of  the  consuming  markets. 

Beans — Exports  of  canned  beans  were  only  slightly 
above  one-half  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
loss  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  domestic  production  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Movements  to  the  other  countries  are  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  preceding  years. 

Peas — A  large  increase  in  exports  of  peas  to  Canada 
occurred  last  year.  This  and  smaller  increases  to  a 
number  of  other  countries  account  for  an  increase  of 
nearly  30  per  cent  in  the  total.  So  far  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  domestic  production  of  canned  peas  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  not  interfered  with  our  exports  to 
that  country,  but  will  probably  do  so  if  present  plans 
mature. 

Other  Canned  Vegetables— With  the  exception  of  a 
reduction  in  exports  of  canned  tomatoes,  no  outstand¬ 
ing  changes  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  these  products.  The  trend  toward  larger  trade 
which  has  existed  for  some  years  still  continues. 

Canned  Fruits — Exports  of  practically  all  fruits  have 
been  reduced,  partially  on  account  of  small  crops  and 
resultant  increase  in  price.  Pears  registered  the  largest 
decrease,  followed  by  pineapples  and  peaches.  Reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom  shipments  for  the  first  two 
products  practically  equals  the  total  reduction  in  ex¬ 
ports.  Smaller  shipments  to  Germany  account  for  most 
of  the  pineapple  losses,  although  smaller  quantities 
moved  to  France,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom 
among  the  larger  markets. 

Fruits  for  Salad — By  far  the  outstanding  feature 
during  the  past  year  in  the  trade  is  canned  fruits  for 
salad.  This  item,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  separated 
from  the  classification  “other  fruit  products.”  Over  86 
per  cent  of  the  shipments  went  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1929,  and  probably  that  factor  represents  fairly  ac¬ 
curately  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
trade  for  past  years.  Estimates  indicate  that  total  ex¬ 
ports  in  1922  were  not  less  than  20,000,000  pounds,  and 
on  this  basis  exports  increased  nearly  70  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year  in  1929.  The  product  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  one,  and  is  meeting  with  a  very  favorable 
reception  abroad. 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  established isso.  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

liiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

None  Better,  Faster,  or  More  Durable 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S.  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 

OVER  2000  IN  USE 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Fconomy 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 


ManafactarerB 
Corn  Hnskingr  Machines 
Corn  Cnttii^  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  drain  Cora  Cutters 
I^abeling'  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  Boaas  FOTTNBRT  A 
MACHINB  CO.,  Btd. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agrents  for  Canada 


Patented 


We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 
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Summary — No  changes  in  foreign  food  laws  or 
tariffs  occurred  during  the  past  year,  which  greatly  af¬ 
fected  our  exports  of  canned  foods.  A  few  unusual  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  the  marking  of  containers  and  the  in¬ 
side  lacquering  of  containers  still  remain  in  existence, 
but  the  trade  is  now  generally  adjusted  to  them.  Some 
changes  in  tariff  classification  are  pending  which  will,  if 
carried  through,  raise  the  price  at  which  some  canned 
fruits  must  be  sold  at  retail  in  the  particular  foreign 
countries  affected.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  of  such  price  increases  or  the  distribution 
of  the  products. 

Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  25,  a  foreign  tariff  hand¬ 
book  on  “Canned  Foods  in  Europe,”  recently  published, 
covers  tariffs,  food  laws,  consular  and  other  regulations 


and  similar  information  of  value  to  American  ex¬ 
porters. 

One  recent  development  which  warrants  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  American  canners  is  the  activity  of  the  English 
Empire  Marketing  Board,  and  the  National  Canning 
Council  is  developing  and  encouraging  inter-empire 
buying  and  fostering  domestic  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  present  the  Dominion  production  is 
small,  and  is  growing  at  a  slow  rate.  In  view  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  raisin  industry  in  Australia,  with  its 
resulting  effect  on  our  raisin  exports,  the  possibility  of 
similar  developments  in  canning,  particularly  of  fruit, 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  sitaution  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States. 


Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


IN  an  issue  of  a  leading  sales  and  advertising  maga¬ 
zine  early  this  spring  appeared  an  inquiry  from  an 
advertising  agency  for  information  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  attempting  to  sell  canned  foods  under  packers’ 
labels  bofere  the  packer  was  able  to  advertise  exten¬ 
sively.  I  quote  in  part  from  the  answer  given  to  this 
inquiry : 

“Competition  is  so  great  now,  and  prices  are  so  low, 
that  we  should  not  regard  this  as  the  proper  time  for  a 
new  business  to  establish  its  own  brand  unless  backed 
up  by  ample  capital  and  by  the  possession  of  a  well- 
trained  and  experienced  selling  staff.  Of  course,  much 
depends  on  the  product  canned.  A  specialty  or  unique 
product  would  naturally  have  a  better  chance  than  one 
of  the  common  foods  like  corn  or  tomatoes.  We  would 
consider  it  best  for  a  small  canning  organization,  under 
present  conditions,  to  connect  with  large  buyers  and 
use  their  labels  until  sufficient  strength  and  experience 
has  been  gained  to  make  possible  a  change  in  market¬ 
ing  methods.” 

Here  you  have  it.  Here  you  have  advice  followed  by 
many  in  the  past  and  which  will  be  followed  by  many 
more  in  the  years  to  come. 

Let’s  analyze  the  matter  a  little. 

In  another  publication  of  equal  standing  in  the  trade 
we  read  of  an  interview  with  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
“voluntary  chain”  movement  among  the  retail  grocers. 

We  read  of  the  plan  under  which  they  hope  to  buy 
the  bulk  of  their  merchandise.  Stripped  of  all  fiowery 
language,  the  barefaced  plan  of  buying  surpluses  at  a 
percentage  over  cost  of  production  as  a  return  for  su¬ 
pervision  of  quality  and  packing  costs  is  presented. 

Suppose  our  small  canner  falls  into  the  hands  of  this 
buying  outfit?  Suppose  the  small  canner  is  faced  with 
selling  his  output  at  the  cost  of  cans,  raw  materials, 
labor,  packing  costs  and  packaging,  plus  a  small  return 
for  supervision  of  planting,  growing  and  canning. 


I  wonder  how  that  poor  canner  will  ever  accumulate 
money  enough  with  which  to  establish  his  own  labels. 

He’ll  be  rich  in  experience,  and  the  most  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  will  consist  of  realizing  when  it  is  too  late  that 
he  should  have  started  at  once  to  establish  his  own  fac¬ 
tory  labels. 

It  makes  me  laugh  first  and  then  want  to  cry  to  listen 
to  the  advice  that  a  small  canner  should  seek  out  a 
large  buyer  and  use  his  labels  until  later  able  to  own 
his  own. 

The  problem  today  is  that  of  finding  buyers  who  will 
let  you  use  your  own  labels.  You  don’t  have  to  look 
for  the  buyer  who  wants  you  to  use  his. 

Still,  the  largest  wholesale  grocer  between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles,  a  wholesale  grocer  with  more 
branches  than  any  other  wholesale  grocer  I  know  of, 
grew  tired  years  ago  of  wondering  where  his  labels 
were,  whether  or  not  he  had  enough  and  so  on,  and 
went  back  to  packers’  labels.  The  largest  wholesale 
grocer  between  Albany,  New  York,  and  New  York  city 
held  out  for  years  against  private  labels  and  increased 
his  business  each  year. 

As  far  as  I  know  this  wholesaler  is  still  buying  his 
canned  foods  under  factory  labels. 

The  canner  most  apt  to  succeed  financially  is  the  can¬ 
ner  who  gets  the  best  quality  to  the  consumer  with  the 
smallest  profitable  mark  up  or  profit  to  all  concerned 
with  the  handling  of  the  output.  If  he  packs  for  the 
private  label  jobber  he  is  not  taking  the  shortest  route 
to  the  consumer  as  far  as  costs  are  concerned. 

He  may  be  getting  wonderful  support  from  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  he  may  be  selling  his  entire  output  each  year 
for  years,  but  he  would  do  better  to  begin  establishing 
his  label  at  once. 

Take  up  the  matter  from  the  angle  of  price  the  can¬ 
ner  is  to  receive  for  his  pack.  Let  the  market  go 
against  him,  let  the  threat  of  increased  acreage  become 
alarming,  and  right  off  the  reel  his  private  label  cus- 
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....Preferred  by 
the  foremost  corn  canners 
of  the  country.... 


From  the  country’s  foremost  corn  canners  comes  sincere 
approval  of  the  husker  of  the  age.  No  better  evidence 
»>f  the  superiority  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker  is  needed 
than  the  following  excerpts  from  just  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  recently  received. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  Super  Husker.  We  believe 
you  have  a  machine  of  high  mechanical  excellence.  It  husks 
thoroughly  and  its  continuity  of  performance  gives  an  increased 
production  beyond  our  expectation.  We  find  that  its  capacity 
for  Golden  Bantam  corn  is  approximately  equivalent  to  three 
of  the  old  style  Huskers  and  its  capacity  for  Crosby  corn  some¬ 
what  over  two.”  Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

“We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  by  us  during  the  past  season.  They  do  excellent 
work,  are  well  constructed,  and  we  believe  they  do  the  best  work 
of  any  like  machine  on  the  market.”  Big  Stone  Canning 
C.ompany,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

“They  performed  nicely  throughout  the  entire  pack,  without 
breakage  or  shutdown,  on  any  of  the  sixteen  machines.  They 
are  very  quiet  while  operating  and  required  very  tittle  attention, 
other  than  greasing.”  Princeville  Canning  Company, 
Princeville,  Ill. 


“We  find  the  capacity  of  these  machines  to  be  more  than  double 
that  of  the  old  type,  yet  the  unit  does  not  take  up  any  more  floor 
space  than  one  of  the  old  machines.  This  was  an  important 
feature  with  us  because  we  lacked  room  in  which  to  install 
machinery.  The  ear  placing  device  works  fine.  It  seems  to 
take  and  place  all  sizes  of  ears  and  handle  them  perfectly.  One 
can  feed  the  machine  without  having  to  be  particular  where 
it  belongs  and  the  butter  device  does  the  rest.”  East  Pembroke 
Canning  Company,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

“We  found  in  comparison  of  the  two  plants  that  the  huskers 
increased  our  cases  per  ton  as  well  as  giving  us  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  as  against  hand  husking.  The  actual  saving  in  labor 
costs  at  our  Townsend  plant  this  year,  over  hand  husking  in 
previous  years,  effected  a  saving  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
We  are  so  well  pleased  that  we  are  ordering  five  more  Super 
Huskers  for  next  year.”  Justright  Canning  Company, 
Townsend,  Del. 

You  too,  may  enjoy  increased  production  and  quality 
husking,  assured  by  the  Peerless  Super  Husker.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  “comparative  test”  survey  made  by 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  (independent  engineering 
accountants)  proving  our  claim  of  “more  corn  every  hour, 
cleaner  corn,  with  less  butting  waste,  at  less  expense 
per  ton.”  Ask  for  survey  SU-95-HK. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chieago,  Illinois 
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tomer  begins  beating  him  down  in  price  to  a  point 
which  leaves  him  no  hope  of  anything  but  disposing  of 
his  pack  on  a  “break-even”  basis  only.  Or  less. 

If  his  label  is  established  he  has  an  answer  for  the 
buyer  who  says,  “We  are  going  to  have  twenty  million 
case  crop  this  year.”  Our  little  canner  says,  “That  may 
be  true,  but  I  am  going  to  pack  only  my  usual  crop  of 
corn  or  tomatoes.  Your  customers  have  learned  to 
know  my  label  and  they  like  my  goods.  A  difference  of 
a  few  cents  per  dozen  in  the  general  market  will  make 
no  difference  in  the  demand  for  my  goods.” 

There  you  have  it.  There  you  see  the  vast  difference 
between  disposing  of  your  pack  under  buyers’  labels 
and  selling  it  under  factory  labels.  Always  remember 
the  private  label  packer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  market, 
fictitious  or  otherwise.  Never  forget  that  the  factory 
label,  once  established,  makes  its  own  market  within  a 
reasonable  scope  of  price  range.  The  hard  part  of  the 
problem  presented  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article 
is  getting  started  under  your  own  labels. 

I  have  written  before  that  the  greatest  waste  of  time 
in  any  project  is  the  time  wasted  in  getting  started. 

The  way  to  start  is  to  start. 

Any  label  house,  any  lithographer,  will  start  you. 

Brand  name,  too,  if  you  wish ;  label  design  after  label 
design  will  be  submitted  without  any  great  expenditure 
on  your  part. 

The  more  attractive  your  label  the  better  your 
chance  of  getting  started  promptly  in  profitable 
volume. 


The  more  distinctive  you  can  make  your  label,  the 
better  for  you.  But  get  your  own  label. 

Today,  as  never  before,  local  pride  of  distributors 
is  aroused.  Along  with  much  agitation  for  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  your  near  neighbor  we  find  a  corresponding 
desire  to  do  business  with  the  “little  fellow.”  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  today  more  high-power  selling  than 
ever  before.  We  find  more  pretense  and  front  in  sell¬ 
ing  than  we  have  known  until  now. 

The  small  canner,  the  local  fellow,  looking  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  labels  and  his  identity,  will  meet  with  a  wel¬ 
come  not  to  be  found  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Probably  the  biggest  asset  a  small  canner  has  is  his 
very  smallness.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  usu¬ 
ally  the  canner  does  his  own  selling.  His  calls  are  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  relief  from  the  constant  pressure  of  high- 
pressure  salesmanship. 

Let’s  start  out  in  our  little  business  with  the  idea  of 
selling  all  we  can  under  our  own  labels. 

Then,  when  we  have  done  this,  our  surplus  or  the 
balance  of  our  pack  can  be  sold,  if  need  be,  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  label  buyer. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  private  label  buyer,  but  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  we  should  court  his 
business  first  and  look  after  our  own  afterwards. 

The  Lord  helps  them  who  help  themselves. 

If  this  seems  hard  to  do,  remember,  too,  that  the 
Lord  hates  a  quitter. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Cannery  Bums — The  tomato  cannery  of  the  Mc- 
Brayer  Canning  Company,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  was  re¬ 
cently  burned  to  the  ground,  with  an  estimated  loss  of 
about  $10,000.  Cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

New  Tomato  Cannery — Barbourville  Canning  Co., 
Barbourville,  Ky.,  is  putting  in  a  branch  plant  at  Cor¬ 
bin,  Ky.  The  Corbin  plant  will  specialize  in  tomatoes. 

Adding  Another  Plant — The  Sharp  Canning  Co.,  Ce- 
lina,  Ohio,  has  leased  a  five-acre  site  in  Ohio  City  and 
will  start  building  operations  on  their  new  plant  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Adding  Beets^The  East  Jordan  Canning  Company, 
East  Jordan,  Mich.,  is  adding  beets  to  their  line  of 
canned  products  this  year.  The  complete  line  will  in¬ 
clude  strawberries,  sweet  and  sour  cherries,  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  green  and  wax  beans,  and  beets.  New  machin¬ 
ery  is  arriving,  and  extensive  alterations  will  begin 
when  weather  permits. 

V.  C.  Carroll  with  W.  H.  Neal — V.  C.  Carroll,  for 
many  years  associated  with  J.  G.  Townsend  &  Co.,  of 
Delaware,  the  largest  packer  of  Eastern  cold  pack 
strawberries,  has  connected  with  W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  of  Frederica,  Del.  Mr.  Carroll  anticipates  continu¬ 
ing  his  activity  in  the  cold  pack  strawberry  business. 

Salmon  Packers  Announce  Earnings — The  Columbia 
River  Packers’  Association,  Inc.,  has  announced  earn¬ 


ings  of  $2.86  a  share  for  1929,  as  compared  with  $2.78 
for  1928.  The  pack  for  the  year  amounted  to  286,800 
cases,  and  the  carry-over  is  a  very  light  one,  according 
to  the  report  of  President  W.  L.  Thompson.  The  com¬ 
pany  owns  and  operates  six  plants  in  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Alaska. 

California  Packing  Buys  Asparagus  Lands — The  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  has  exer¬ 
cised  its  option  to  purchase  3,200  acres  of  land  in  San 
Joaquin  county  at  a  price  reported  to  be  approximately 
$500,000.  The  land  will  be  planted  to  asparagus  and 
other  crops  that  thrive  in  the  delta  region. 

Profits  Show  Big  Increase — The  Hawaiian  Canneries 
Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  reports  net  profits  for 
1929  of  $319,685,  as  compared  with  $191,239  for  1928. 
The  1929  pack  amounted  to  502,804  cases,  as  against 
388,777  cases  for  the  previous  year.  A  200  per  cent 
stock  dividend  and  increase  of  the  capital  from  $250,- 
000  to  $750,000  has  been  voted. 

The  Lang  &  Stroh  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been 
made  selling  agents  for  the  G.  P.  Halferty  Company,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  packers  of  clams. 

Pineapple  Company  Re-elects — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  on  March  18, 
when  all  officers  and  directors  were  re-elected. 
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THE  GLASS  CONTAINER  DRIVE  IS  ON 

Hearty  Co-operation  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
Beautiful  Displays 

More  than  40,000  copies  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  nation-wide  window  display  contest, 
being  sponsored  by  the  Glass  Container  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  have  been  requested  of  association 
headquarters,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  city. 
These  requests  were  tabulated  more  than  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  opening  of  the  contest,  which  continues 
from  April  1st  to  May  15th. 

Among  the  responses  the  significant  fact  is  noted 
that  calls  have  come  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  shortly  after  first  announcements, 
inquiries  came  from  merchants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete.  Officials  of  the  association  have  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  have  stipulated  that  the  entries  from 
the  western  neighbor  would  be  grouped  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  division,  comprised  of  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon. 

The  cash  awards  in  the  contest  amount  to  $8,840, 
and  some  of  the  packing  firms  are  offering  additional 
prizes  to  their  customers,  retail  grocers  and  jobbers,  to 
supplement  those  offered  by  the  Glass  Container  Asso¬ 
ciation.  One  packing  house  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  es¬ 
pecially,  has  made  attractive  offers  to  its  dealers. 

From  Spokane,  Washington,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Millbank,  South  Dakota,  have  come  requests  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  folders  to  be  sent  out  to  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers,  packers  and  wholesalers  in  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  York  State,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Iowa 
and  Oklahoma  have  asked  from  500  to  1,200  sets  of 
rules;  while  dealers  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina 
have  joined  in  furthering  the  contest. 

One  firm  in  the  far  Northwest  has  written  and  asked 
for  a  full  supply  of  folders,  stating  that  they  would  be 
mailed  out  with  all  invoices  to  all  customers. 

Officials  of  the  Glass  Containers  Association  are  al¬ 
ready  confident  of  the  success  of  the  contest,  basing 
their  view  on  the  marked  interest  displayed  up  to  the 
present.  By  means  of  the  contest  they  believe  that 
glass-packed  foods,  beverages,  condiments  and  dairy 
products  will  be  presented  to  the  buying  public  more 
effectively  and  more  generally  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  glass  container  industry. 

Full  details  of  the  competition  may  be  had  by  writing 
the  Glass  Container  Association  headquarters. 


HOUSE  BILL  DEFINING  PRESERVES  REPORTED 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  April 
1  to  report  favorably  the  Haugen  bill  (H.  R. 
9760)  to  provide  standards  for  jam,  jelly,  pre¬ 
serves  and  apple  butter. 

The  bill  as  approved  was  the  result  of  several  drafts 
which  have  been  before  the  committee,  and  on  which 
hearings  have  been  held  over  a  long  period. 

It  would  permit  the  use  of  corn  sugar  in  the  products 
regulated,  specify  the  minimum  proportion  of  fruit 
which  may  be  used,  and  place  a  minimum  on  the 
amount  of  solids  from  fruit  and  sugars  which  must  be 
present  in  the  product.  Products  made  in  part  from 
corn  sugar  would  be  conspicuously  labeled  “corn  sirup 
jam,”  “corn  sirup  jelly,”  etc. 

Manufacturers  would  be  required  to  state  on  the 
labels  of  the  containers  the  fruit  or  fruits  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  product,  and  whether  or  not  pectin  has  been 
added.  The  percentages  of  fruit  would  be  maintained 
regardless  of  the  pectin  or  corn-sugar  content. 

A  new  provision  added  to  the  bill  since  hearings 
were  concluded  provides  that  honey  preserve,  honey 
jam,  etc.,  shall  be  products  in  which  the  only  sweeten¬ 
ing  used  is  honey. 

The  bill  provides  for  amendment  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act  to  require  that  the  fruits,  sweetening  and 
pectin  used  in  the  product  be  named  on  the  label  in 
terms  of  common  usage  in  the  order  of  their  predomi¬ 
nance  by  weight. 

In  the  case  of  products  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standards  fixed  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  sold  as 
imitation  jam,  imitation  jelly,  etc.,  it  is  required  that 
the  word  “imitation”  be  displayed  conspicuously  on  the 
label. 

The  bill  would  become  effective  November  30,  1930. 
At  the  hearings  opposition  was  expressed  to  author¬ 
ization  of  the  use  of  corn  sugar  in  the  products  named, 
on  the  ground  that,  since  this  sugar  is  less  sweet  than 
cane  or  beet  sugar,  it  might  be  considered  to  be  an 
adulterant.  Representatives  of  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  bee  and  honey  industry  opposed  the  meas¬ 
ure  as  an  opening  wedge  to  be  employed  in  breaking 
down  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  by  specifically  legalizing 
use  of  corn  sugar  as  an  adulterant. 

Slaysmaui  &  Co. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE — 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers, 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— A  quantity  of  canning  tools  including  two 
Power  Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Pitters,  also  other 
small  canning  equipment.  Send  for  list. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co. ,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  2  Second  Hand  Return  Tabular 
Boilers  66  in.  x  18  ft.  Charcoal  Iron  Shells,  good 
tubes,  been  carrying  65  pounds  steam  pressure. 

1  150  H.  P.  Erie  City  Engine. 

The  Mount  Airy  Canning  Co. ,  Mount  Airy,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Monitor-Thomas  Tomato  Washer  and 
Scalder,  18’  belt. 

1  Robins  National  Tomato  Peeler  complete. 

1  25  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

2  Pulp  Fillers  for  No.  1  cans. 

All  in  first  class  working  order.  Attractive  prices. 
The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — All  Monel  Metal  Langsenkamp  Chili  Sauce 
machine  in  perfect  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1744  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Monitor  Pea  Cleaner;  Field  Conveyors  to 
Viners;  Tanks;  Hutchinson  hand  operated  Tomato 
Filler;  Steam  Pumps;  Injectors;  large  assortment  of 
Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Bevelled  Gears;  Book-keeper’s 
Desk;  Safes. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  No.  2  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snipper. 

2  Circular  Peerless  Exhausts. 

A  number  of  good  Screens  for  Colossus  Grader; 

3  5-16”,  1  9-16”,  1  7-16”,  1  11-32”,  and  2  9-32”. 

_ Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. _ 

FOR  SALE— Four  400  gallon  tank  wagons  for  use  in 

carting  spray  material.  About  12,000  sanitary  tall 
No.  1  cans  in  wood  cases.  All  very  cheap. 

Estate  of  A.  Brakeley,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Boiler,  Ames  make,  length  16’,  diameter 
of  shell  66’,  diameter  of  flues  4i”,  used  about  three 
years.  Also  Cochran  Water  Heater,  Worthington 
Steam  Pump  and  Stack  for  the  above.  Also  other 
canning  machinery.  All  in  good  condition. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE —  1-M  &  S  4  Pocket  Cooker,  Filler  in  fine 
condition,  complete  with  Temperature  Regulator 
$175.00;  1-Peerless  Husker  $75.00  1-20  h.  p.  Motor 
220  voltes  60  cycle  $100.00;  1-Westinghouse  d.  c. 
Dynamo  2i  Amp.  3  k.  w.  with  Switch  Board  $40.00. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Sheboygan  Gear  Driven  Washer  with 
large  water  capacity,  purchased  in  1925. 

Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  Exhaust  Box.  Good  condition. 

John  E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2h  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  Double  Seaming  Closing  machine  with 
hand  lever,  motor  driven. 

F.  Seidel,  61  Furman  Crescent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— To  exchange  a  No.  2  Labelling  Machine 
and  a  No.  2  Boxer  for  a  No.  3  Labeller  and  a  No.  3 
Boxer. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co.,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED — To  buy  second  hand  Filler  for  No.  10  Tom¬ 
ato  Pulp. 

The  Owensboro  Conserve  Co. ,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

For  Sale — Factories 


CANNERY  FOR  SALE — Splendid  opportunity  for 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  district  of  New  Jersey.  Two  trunk  lines  adjoin¬ 
ing  factory.  Can  be  bought  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A-1747  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  in  Central  Dela¬ 
ware  equipped  for  Tomatoes  and  Stringless  Beans. 
Large  acreage  in  Tomatoes,  Stringless  Beans,  Peas, 
Lima  Beans,  Beets,  Spinach  can  be  secured,  also  any 
quantity  Peaches  and  Apples.  Factory  in  splendid 
repair  and  for  sale  very  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A- 1745  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y.  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE — 3000  pounds  Wax  Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Associated  Seed  Growers  1929 
growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 

FORSALE^^^ 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  SJc  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  Ib.New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— 200  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Idaho  grown,  high  germination,  price  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Hickory  Packing  Packing  Co. ,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Fancy  Whole  Tomato  Pulp,  good  color; 
low  mold  count  104  or  better  specific  gravity  in  5  gal¬ 
lon  cans. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Miscellaneous 

An  organization  of  food  experts  has  perfected  a  selling 
service  covering  towns  over  5000  population  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  the  jobber  and  retailer  in  these 
towns.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe 
and  Greater  Baltimore.  Shipments  April  15th  to 
June  15th.  Stocky,  graded  and  hand  selected  plants. 
Shipping  capacity  million  per  day.  We  guarantee 
good  order  delivery  and  plants  that  will  please  the 
most  critical  canning  trade.  Millions  of  Cabbage  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  also.  Wire  or  write  to 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Cairo,  Ga.  or  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  lup  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  to  offer  a  practi¬ 
cal  canner  familiar  with  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  and  preser¬ 
ving.  Superior  home  conditions.  Private  enterprise.  Must 
have  excellent  references.  Splendid  chance  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1743  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  cannery 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Experience  covers  building  and 
rebuilding  plants.  Field,  office  and  sales.  Can  get  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  produce  quality  pack.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1738  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  by  quality  Pea  packer.  18  years  experience 
in  all  departments.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1739  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house.  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 

[)lant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent- 
y  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1735  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Man  29  years  of  age,  married  and  with  a 
clean  record  desires  year  round  position  with  canner  packing 
Peas  and  Corn.  Am  capable  of  handling  entire  factory  canning 
peas,  corn,  pumpkin,  carrots,  beets,  mixed  vegetables  and  many 
other  fresh  or  winter  packs. 

Address  Box  B-1746  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 


Can  prices 

1930  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  .  .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINtR$  Of  TIN  flATl  -  BLACK  IKON  -  CAIVANIZCD  IRON  -  f  IBRC 


I  Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our. plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
menging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro'  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adam*  Street 
Chicago. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date.  * 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan.  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^^ .  8.15 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.10 

Large,  No.  2*/^ .  8.20 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.26 

Medium,  No.  2% . ...... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  2.66 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Small,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  3.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  3.00 


BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain.  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz.... 

No.  1  . 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  10  . 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60  6.50 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20  ...... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00  Out 


LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2. 

BEETSt 
Baby,  No.  2... 

8-15,  No.  2.... 

15-20,  No.  3... 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10... 

Whole,  No.  10 
Diced,  No.  10. 


CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96  1.16 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.26  4.76 

Starxlard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.26  6.00 


CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10.*. . 


MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  *96  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1-30  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEASt 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 86  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.85 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . . .  1.46 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . - .  1.40 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . .  1.36 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.10  1.02% 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  1.00 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.06 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . . .  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs .  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 70  . 

PUMPKINt 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

No.  3  . 1.26  1.42% 

No.  10  _ _ 8.90  4.00 


.  1.40  . 

l4o  “z 

.  1.66  . 

.  1.60  . 

.  1.00  1.10 

. 96  . 

.  1.10  . 

.  1.06  . 

.  1.10  1.16 

. 3.25  3.90 


1.76  1.90 


1.60  . 

1.15  1.20 

6.00  . 

6.00  6.60 
6.00  . 


. .  1.60 

gioo 

1.06  _ 


.66  .86 

.  1.06 

“.'76  ".'90 

,66  . 

1.40  1.66 

4.60  6.60 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUTt 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

No.  10  .  3.80  4.60 

SPINACHi: 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  t  .95 

No.  2%  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.36  tl.40 

No.  10  .  4.00  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  .  1.20  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.40  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  .  1.70  tl.70 

No.  3  .  1.76  tl.76 

No.  10  .  4.60  *4.25 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  3  .  1.80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.80  . 

No.  10  .  5.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.75  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 62%  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 87%  .90 

No.  3  .  1.55  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.60  1.55 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.20  4.40 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 65  .60 

Na  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  4.35 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 60  .62% 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.26  ....... 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.00 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.60 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  7.26 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  14.26 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  11.00 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . - . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.75 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  6.60 


4.00 


4.76 

2.15 

2.76 
3.00 

1.46 


1.76 


2.66 

12.75 


1.50 

1.86 


14.00 

3.25 

’.60 

3.75 


1.20 

5.26 


2.20 

2.76 

2.90 

1.30 


1.46 

1.'20 


6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

„  No.  3  .  1.60 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  w'  -*' . 

No.  3.  in  Syrup .  . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  ,  .n  Syrup....  1.26 

„No.  3  .  1.76 

California  BarUetts,  Standard  2% . 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.86 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . i” 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . i 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

E.xtra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . • . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.OO 

No.  10s  . . .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10 

15  oz .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.60 

18  oz . 

19  oz .  1.70 


Standard,  No.  2.  Factory,  18  oz. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  ,oz .  1.26 

5  oz . 1.35 

8  oz .  2.50 

10  oz.  .  2.70 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.45 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.65 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80 


SARDINEIS*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . . . 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Carton  . 

■%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

White,  %s  .  14.00 

White,  is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . - . 

Yellow,  1*  . . 


N.Y. 


2.96 

3.30 


9.25 


2.60 

2.46 

2.25 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


3.66 

12.76 


1.16 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 


ilo’o 

2.20 


1.30 

2!60 


2.87% 


1.65 

4.86 

2.85 

1.55 

2.15 


1.70 

1.70 


*3.60 

*4.76 


*3.60 

*4.76 

*3.16 

*16.00 

*3.40 


8.00 

11.26 


7.60 

14.60 

6.60 

12.60 
7.60 

14.26 
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.  .  witk  kotk  tke  will  an<}^  facility  to  overcome  all  ohstacles. 

CAN5  are  our  stock  in  traJe  .  .  kut  our  ' Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it’s  a  2^  kour^per-day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BonECWt 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLAnT--8IX  S -WOLFE  ST- BALTIMORE -MD- 


AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE 

“Up  from  the  hills  of  Aiarylantl” 

.  .  a  machine  with  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
he  replaced.  e  are  ashed  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  COUTSe! 
A  “spare”  located  in  the  plant  of 
another  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
hy  truck  the  same  night,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  the  morning  . 
at  seven  o’clock. 

.  .  just  a  hit  of  exercise  for  our  own 
emergency  man. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  APRIL  7,  1930 


Sample  Cutting  Shows  Prices  Are  No  Indication  of 
Quality — Standardization  or  Proper  Grading  Is  Com¬ 
ing  Rapidly — Preparations  for  Larger  Crops. 

HE  ABSURDITY  OF  MARKET  PRICES— If 

there  is  a  canner  in  the  business  who  could  have 
viewed  the  samples  cut  at  the  Tri-State  Canners 
meeting,  in  their  Cutting  Bee  this  week,  and  then  said 
that  it  was  possible  to  quote  any  figure  that  might  be 
considered  as  “the  market,”  we  will  yield  him  the  palm, 
either  for  bravery  or  for  a  total  lack  of  common  sense. 
They  cut  samples  of  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  spin¬ 
ach  and  lima  beans.  The  samples  were  bought  on  the 
open  market,  from  all  manner  of  retail  stores,  and  at 
all  variations  of  prices,  and  then  the  goods  were  scored, 
according  to  the  score-card  system,  and  the  claims  on 
the  labels  recorded.  We  are  going  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  this  in  our  next  issue,  because  we  have  not 
the  room  now  nor  the  time  to  do  so  here.  The  net 
result  of  the  exposition  was  that  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  worse  jumbled, — the  most  impossible  to  guess 
— of  any  commodity  in  existence.  A  dozen  or  more 
purchases  of  each  article  above  mentioned  were  made 
in  duplicate  cans,  and  it  was  found  they  came  from  a 
wide  diversity  of  States,  all  the  way  out  to  the  coast. 
Only  a  trifling  percentage  of  them  showed  any  state¬ 
ment  whatever  on  the  label  as  to  the  quality  in  the 
can,  and  a  still  smaller  percentage  of  such  claims 
proved  true  in  the  testing.  The  prices  paid  at  retail, 
and  as  we  have  said  in  all  manner  of  stores  from  the 
chains  to  the  fancy  grocer,  ranged  from  8 ‘4c  per  can 
to  35c  for  a  can  of  the  same  kind  of  goods,  and  same 
size  can.  But  the  quality  mostly  ran  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  price:  that  is  the  8%c  can  frequently  was  as 
good  or  better  quality  than  the  35c  can.  And  when 
you  stepped  the  price  up  from  this  lowest  range  (8V3C) 
to  20c  or  thereabouts,  as  compared  with  30c  to  35c  for 
the  same  article  in  another  store,  and  under  another 
label,  the  20c  can  almost  invariably  proved  to  be  of 
better  quality  than  the  highest  priced.  It  showed  a 
worse  conglomeration  than  even  the  most  pessimistic 
ever  dreamed  of.  And  what  is  still  worse,  take  the 


whole  exhibit  of  all  the  products  from  all  the  States, 
and  it  made  a  showing  that  every  canner  who  saw  it 
was  ashamed  of.  There  were  possibly  half  a  dozen  of 
the  whole  lot  that  were  fit  to  look  at,  were  in  fact  very 
nice  goods,  but  the  balance  were  fit  only  for  the  dump. 
And  there  is  no  solace  in  this  for  any  State  or  section, 
and  no  product  is  able  to  crow  over  any  fellow’ 
product.  If  the  general  consuming  public  is  being 
treated  in  this  fashion — and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  not — because  as  we  have  said  these  goods 
came  from  all  great  canning  States  and  localities,  how 
is  it  that  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  has  ever 
increased  ? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  the  increasing  number  of 
canners  who  are  putting  out  meritorious  goods,  mostly 
over  their  own  names,  and  advertising  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  unconcerned  about  ruling  market  prices. 

It  caused  about  the  most  interesting  meeting  the  Tri- 
States  have  ever  held,  and  we  will  try  to  cover  it  in  full 
next  week. 

The  market — with  that  experience  still  in  mind, 
it  is  mighty  hard,  if  not  actually  impossible,  to 
talk  about  market  conditions  or  prices.  They  are 
working  on  the  Mapes  and  the  Hope  Bills  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  will  compel  or  make  possible  the  proper 
standardizing  or  grading  of  canned  foods — the  proper 
grading  of  them  so  as  to  end  this  deception  of  the  pub¬ 
lic;  but  whether  or  not  these  bills  or  either  of  them 
passes  the  Congress,  men  in  position  to  know  say  very 
confidently  that  the  canners  will  have  to  prepare  to 
meet  this  grading  condition,  and  on  this  season’s  packs. 
When  that  is  brought  about  then  we  will  be  able  to 
speak  intelligently  about  standards,  extras  and  fancy 
goods,  and  prices  will  mean  something.  We  can  only 
tell  you  that  that  day  is  nearer  than  you  think,  and 
your  goods  will  be  subjected  to  it,  this  Fall  or  Winter. 

Practically  all  the  leading  canners  of  this  section, 
and  from  Pennsylvania,  and  even  West  Virginia,  were 
present,  and  a  very  good  representation  of  brokers,  and 
supply  men.  And  one  heard  little  or  nothing  about 
spot  market  conditions. 

Possibly  string  beans  should  be  made  an  exception 
to  that  statement  because  there  was  much  talk  about 
some  of  the  poor  quality  beans  now  coming  out  of  hid¬ 
ing,  and  hurting  the  market  price.  All  these  poor  beans 
were  not  “experience”  packs,  produced  by  new  canners 
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of  that  article.  Some  of  them  were  made  by  old  can- 
ners,  and  the  poor  quality  is  due  to  last  year’s  poor 
growing  season;  and  they  know  their  mistake  now  in 
ever  putting  them  into  cans.  There  have  been  beans  of 
that  sort  sold  as  low  as  80c,  and  they  were  not  worth 
that,  by  the  canner’s  own  admission;  and  that  is  not 
much  of  a  credit  to  the  buyers,  but  there  seems  always 
some  buyer  ready  to  buy  any  junk.  Nevertheless  the 
bean  market  is  weak  in  consequence  of  such  sales. 
Under  proper  labelling  and  grading  that  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  future. 

Spinach  is  a  little  weaker  this  week,  as  the  season  is 
getting  under  way.  But  in  this  region  the  weather  has 
continued  too  cold  and  dry  to  help  on  the  spinach  crop, 
and  packing  will  be  late.  The  market  is  off  just  a  lit¬ 
tle.  California  is  getting  busy  on  spinach  canning  but 
does  not  expect  a  big  pack,  and  probably  now  has  a 
market  for  all  it  can  produce. 

Other  products  remain  as  last  quoted,  without  price 
changes  and  the  demand  continues  of  the  small-order 
kind,  taking  only  what  is  absolutely  needed,  until  we 
reach  tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  have  been  reduced  all  along  the  line  this 
week,  2s  breaking  below  90c  in  the  counties,  and  this 
carries  through  to  puree  prices.  There  is  no  explana¬ 
tion  forthcoming,  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
explanation.  Longing  eyes  are  being  turned  towards 
the  Tariff  Conference  Commmittee,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  pass  the  50  per  cent  adv.  tariff  on  tomatoes,  and 
thus  afford  the  canners  relief  from  the  influx  of  Italian 
tomatoes.  But  the  No.  21/2  can  of  Italian  tomatoes  con¬ 
tinues  to  sell  readily  at  25c  per  can  alongside  of  the 
American  No.  21/0  or  3  at  15c  per  can,  so  there  is  not 
much  hope  in  that  relief. 

Canners,  as  a  rule,  all  say  that  the  growers  want  to 
plant  tomatoes,  and  are  diligently  seeking  contracts, 
and  the  reports  of  the  intended  acreage,  showing  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent  over  the  1929  acreage,  make  it 
look  as  if  the  growers  were  getting  their  contracts. 
And,  of  course,  they  will,  as  the  canners  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  seem  to  be  bent  upon  increasing  last  year’s  out¬ 
puts.  There  will  be  no  complaint  with  this,  if  they  are 
mighty  careful  with  the  quality  of  their  entire  pack; 
but  if  they  put  up  goods  like  the  samples  displayed  at 
the  cutting  bee,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  them 
and  their  pocketbooks.  You  can’t  make  a  farmer  or  a 
canner  reduce  his  acreage  by  any  manner  of  reasoning, 
but  they  ought  to  be  able  to  realize  that  if  they  pack  in 
1930  poor  quality  goods,  those  goods  will  remain  with 
them,  and  remain  and  remain.  They  will  never  find 
enough  junk  buyers  to  take  them,  even  at  prices  below 
cost.  And  that  goes  for  every  article  in  the  canned 
foods  list.  Old  Crop  Hazard  will  undoubtedly  be  with 
the  canners  this  season,  but  not  as  many  now  figure 
him.  The  law  of  averages  all  too  plainly  promises 
abundant  yields  this  season.  Most  canners  are  figuring 
it  the  other  way.  And  no  canner  can  afford  such  a 
gamble  this  season.  Don’t  forget  that  prices  are  slowly 
but  surely  tending  downwards,  and  that  means  a  time 
to  play  safe. 

The  Government  is  just  finishing  up  another  “inten¬ 
tion  to  plant”  accounting,  and  we  hope  to  give  you  the 
figures  next  week.  Better  put  off  further. contracting 
for  acreage  until  you  see  what  is  being  done. 

Pea  canners  in  this  section  have  all  their  acreage  in, 
and  it  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  In  other  sections 
they  are  about  ready  to  plant,  if  they  have  not  already 


begun,  and  the  total  pea  acreage  will  be  much  larger 
than  in  1929.  The  Government  figures  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  show  increased  acreages  everywhere  and  on  all 
products. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Better  Buying — Tomatoes  Improve — Peas  Strong — 
Com  Unchanged  but  in  Slight  Demand — Bean  Prices 
Easy — New  Asparagus  Prices  Cause  No  Excitement. 
Fish  Quiet — Shrimp  in  Demand. 

New  York,  April  3,  1930. 

The  MARKET — An  improved  market  for  spot  can¬ 
ned  foods  featured  the  week’s  developments  in 
this  territory.  Futures  remain  in  a  listless  condi¬ 
tion,  with  buyers  evincing  little  interest  in  commit¬ 
ments  far  ahead.  Southern  tomatoes  weakened  toward 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  when  some  offerings  of 
standard  No.  2s  were  made  at  8V^c,  opened  the  current 
week  at  90c,  and  have  held  to  this  basis.  Retail  outlets 
report  a  surprisingly  good  movement  of  shrimp,  which 
will  be  reflected  in  wholesale  channels.  Peas  are  strong 
with  first-hand  stocks  in  the  South  badly  broken  up. 
Corn  continues  dull.  String  beans  are  quiet,  with  large 
quantities  of  poor  quality  Southern  goods  available 
here,  contributing  to  the  general  weakness  of  this  food. 

Reports  from  Florida  confirm  earlier  rumors  of  a 
small  pack,  indicating  that  the  early  canned  foods  in 
that  territory  will  not  prove  as  important  a  factor  in 
the  Northern  tomato  market  as  in  past  years. 

Southern  Tomatoes  —  Considerable  uncertainty 
marks  the  attitude  of  buyers  regarding  Southern  toma¬ 
toes.  It  has  been  reported  that  there  are  less  than 
1,000,000  cases,  on  the  basis  of  No.  3  tins,  in  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Tidewater  section  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  As  this  stock  must  serve  practically  the  entire 
country,  outside  of  the  Ozark  section  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  natural  supposition  would  be  that  prices 
should  now  be  on  at  least  a  $1.00  basis  for  standard  2s. 
But  with  canners  offering  consistently  at  90c,  and  some 
at  871/2C,  buyers  here  are  disposed  to  continue  playing 
a  waiting  game.  It  is  now  more  or  less  certain  that 
the  Florida  tomato  pack  will  play  as  important  a  part 
in  the  national  market  as  in  former  years.  This  would 
ordinarily  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  Tri- 
State  price  structure,  but  at  this  time  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  same  basis,  regardless  of  either  statisti¬ 
cal  or  actual  strength.  Futures  draw  little  attention. 

Corn — While  corn  prices  are  fairly  stable  in  this 
market,  buying  has  not  amounted  to  a  great  deal  with¬ 
in  the  past  week.  Wholesalers  here  operate  on  a  small 
basis,  taking  on  no  more  stock  than  they  feel  sure  of 
moving  promptly.  A  moderate  volume  of  future  busi¬ 
ness  has  enlivened  this  branch  of  the  trade  somewhat 
this  week. 

Peas — Buyers  here  have  been  operating  more  freely 
in  peas  than  in  many  other  products,  due  to  the  fact 
that  stocks  in  first  hands  are  so  badly  broken  up,  and 
the  expectation  that  before  long  any  canned  peas  at  all 
will  be  better  than  none.  Prices  hold  firm,  with  a 
slightly  rising  tendency,  if  anything. 

String  Beans — Trading  is  quiet  and  prices  are  easy 
on  string  beans.  It  is  understood  here  that  much  of  tht 
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present  weakness  is  attributable  to  the  large  quantities 
of  poor  quality  Southern  beans  available  here. 

Asparagus — Opening  prices  on  the  new  California 
asparagus  pack  have  been  named,  and  run  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  some  grades  off  and  others  up, 
the  variation  being  from  10c  less  to  10c  more  than  the 
1929  opening.  The  new  prices  have  been  received  here 
with  no  great  enthusiasm,  as  it  has  been  expected  that 
the  general  line  would  show  a  lower  price  basis.  Fu¬ 
ture  buying,  for  this  reason,  has  been  restricted. 

Salmon — The  fish  packs  in  general  have  been  quiet 
this  week.  Salmon  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  active 
of  all,  with  spot  business  reported  in  fair  volume.  Pur¬ 
chases  are  being  made  in  small  individual  lots,  of 
course,  but  in  the  aggregate  business  has  been  good. 

Shrimp — Retail  outlets  report  a  heavy  movement  of 
shrimp,  and  this  is  already  being  felt  in  the  wholesale 
trade.  Shrimp  has  been  a  good  number  this  season, 
and  prices  continue  strong.  First  hands  rei^rt  that 
stocks  held  by  them  are  unusually  light  for  this  time  of 
year.  Some  packers  state  that  they  are  already  just 
about  cleaned  up. 

Tuna — No  outstanding  movement  has  been  noted  in 
tuna.  There  continues  a  steady,  uneventful  trading, 
with  prices  holding  steady  and  consumption  running 
on  an  average  basis. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Oburvtr” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "'The  Canning  Trade" 


Snow  Paralyzes  Chicago  Business — Wholesalers  Re¬ 
duce  Stocks  to  Minimum — Interest  in  Future  Peas — 
Tomato  Acreage  Increased — Wholesale  Stocks  of 
Com  Light — California  Fruits  Strong. 

Chicago,  April  3,  1930. 

HE  biggest  snow  in  history  caused  all  Chicago 
business  to  come  to  a  complete  standstill  for  most 
of  last  week,  warehouse  deliveries  impossible, 
trucks  could  not  get  through  the  streets,  many  em¬ 
ployes  unable  to  get  home  for  two  days,  and  general 
condition  of  tie-up  resulted. 

Several  optimists,  however,  theorized  that  such  con¬ 
ditions  increased  the  momentary  consumption  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  greatly,  as  there  was  little  else  available  to 
eat  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

The  turn  of  the  month  has  released  considerable 
purchasing  for  spring  requirements,  and  everybody 
feels  that  things  are  distinctly  on  the  up-grade. 

Wholesale  Foods  Bare — It  is  an  interesting  sensation 
to  walk  down  the  aisles  of  most  of  our  Chicago  whole¬ 
sale  house  warerooms.  The  large  number  of  bare 
snaces  and  very  low  piles  of  this  and  that  all  bespeak 
the  Herculean  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
months  to  reduce  stocks  to  a  minimum.  Many  op¬ 
erators  here  sensed  well  in  advance  the  easing  tone  on 
agricultural  products,  and  they  have  been  following  a 
clean-up  policy  most  vigorously  since  that  time. 

When  full  reassurances  have  been  given  that  1930 
will  not  be  a  year  of  overpacks  we  can  look  for  plenty 
of  volume  buying  here. 

Peas — Reports  of  a  few  clean-up  deals,  at  prices 
which  were  more  or  less  a  secondary  consideration  as 
comnared  with  seller’s  desire  to  get  his  warerooms 
empty,  so  as  to  sweep  up  and  get  set  for  next  pack. 


No  changes  in  prices  on  spots,  but  most  quotations 
are  only  nominal,  as  they  represent  little  or  no  goods 
available  either  in  canners’  hands  or  for  jobbing  resale. 

There  is  some  interest  on  future  standard  peas  as 
buyers’  ideas  begin  to  crystallize  at  the  figure  where 
they  will  support  new  crop.  There  is  still  about  5c  to 
71/2C  per  dozen  difference  in  ideas,  and  it  is  anybody’s 
guess  as  to  who  will  weaken  first.  Buyers  seem  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  advantage  of  position  on  the  controversy  at 
present. 

Tomatoes — Good  results  from  1929  pack  seem  to 
have  encouraged  a  lot  of  increased  acreage,  and  this 
has  been  especially  easy  for  canners  to  get  in  the 
Middle  West  because  of  discouraging  outlook  on  wheat 
which  they  would  otherwise  grow. 

Tomatoes  are  too  uncertain  a  fruit  to  discount  very 
far  in  advance,  but  at  least  for  the  current  week  it  can 
be  said  that  they  are  easy,  both  spots  and  futures. 

The  little  selling  pressure  on  spots  could  all  be  re¬ 
lieved  if  just  one  of  the  extra  large  buying  interests 
would  start, taking  on  some  reasonable  reserves,  but 
they  all  seem  to  be  committed  to  the  opposite  policy  for 
the  present. 

Corn — Buyers  are  very  circumspect  about  making 
advance  commitments  on  spot  needs,  although  there  are 
hundreds  of  wholesalers  hereabouts  who  will  frankly 
say  their  reserve  stocks  do  not  represent  over  a  few 
weeks’  supply. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  going  into  a  position  where  a 
grand  scramble  is  going  to  participate  an  acute  short¬ 
age;  in  fact,  some  old  seasoned  merchants  here  have 
begun  to  voice  such  an  approaching  possibility  among 
their  associates.  At  present  no  changes  in  spot  prices 
to  report.  No.  10  corn  has  already  practically  cleaned 
up,  especially  on  standard  and  extra  standard  grades. 

Future  corn  is  still  being  held  at  arm’s  length,  as 
buyers  feel  that  some  additional  factors  of  readjust¬ 
ment  may  arise  for  consideration  as  we  approach  the 
planting  season. 

California  Fruits — A  few  raiders  have  stepped  in 
and  stepped  out  again  as  quickly  with  some  clean-up 
lots  of  fruit.  Reports  from  California  now,  however, 
indicate  plenty  of  inquiries  for  rush  shipments,  and 
coast  market  is  distinctly  stronger,  especially  on  stand¬ 
ard  No.  21/2  peaches. 

Apparently  everybody  has  been  playing  the  canned 
fruit  in  California  as  due  for  further  decline,  resulting 
in  a  condition  now  of  more  buyers  than  sellers,  and  at 
least  a  momentary  strengthened  condition,  which  may 
or  may  not  last. 

Federal  Canned  Foods  Gradings — Tentative  specifi¬ 
cations  have  been  announced  on  the  following  products 
to  be  graded  for  use  as  collateral  in  connection  with 
financing  under  C.  S.  Warehouse  Act:  Corn  (cream 
style),  corn  (whole  grain  style),  tomatoes,  peas,  lima 
beans,  snap  beans,  spinach,  pumpkin,  beets. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  its  ear 
carefully  attuned  to  receive  constructive  suggestions 
from  the  trade  before  putting  these  specifications  into 
final  form. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZABKO 

Special  Correspondent  ‘  The  Canning;  Trade." 

Cold  Weather  Delays  Spring  Work — Jobbers  Report 
Good  BusineSvS — Spot  Tomatoes  Holdings  Light — 
Future  Prices  Firm — Tomato  and  Bean  Acreage  Is 
Believed  to  Be  Same  as  Last  Year — Albert  Rade- 
baugh  Lectures  on  Tomato  Growing. 

Springlield,  Mo.,  April  4,  1930. 

FATHER — Uusually  cold  weather  for  this 
season  of  the  year  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
week  throughout  the  Ozarks.  This  condition  is 
delaying  the  usual  spring  work  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  seeding  of  gardens  in  general. 

Spot  Sales — Very  few  cars  of  spot  tomatoes  and 
green  beans  sold  by  the  Ozark  canners  during  the  past 
week.  Canners  holding  spots  are  firm  in  ^ their  belief 
that  when  spring  work  opens  up  in  full  blast  that  there 
will  be  a  marked  improvement  to  sales. 

Jobbers’  Sales — Jobbing  grocers  report  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  volume  of  business  in  all  kinds  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  means  that  the  retail  gro¬ 
cers  are  moving  out  canned  foods  of  all  kinds,  and  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  average  consumer 
is  able  to  draw  fresh  vegetables  from  the  gardens.  The 
months  of  April,  May  and  June  are  usually  the  heaviest 
consuming  months  on  canned  foods  of  any  throughout 
the  year. 

Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — Prices  ruling  today  on  can¬ 
ners’  limited  unsold  holdings  range:  No.  1  standard,  10 
oz.,  62V2C  dozen;  No.  2  standards,  90c  to  95c  dozen; 
No.  2  extra  standards,  $1.00  to  $1.05  dozen.  If  any 
other  sizes  are  obtainable  in  the  district,  prices  would 
range  about:  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  85c  to  90c  dozen; 
No.  21/2  standards,  $1.40  to  $1.50  dozen;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $4.75  to  $5.00  dozen.  There  are  mighty  few  cars 
of  spot  tomatoes  remaining  in  canners  hands  unsold  in 
the  Ozarks,  and  same  consists  principally  of  No.  2 
standards. 

Future  Tomatoes — While  we  cannot  say  that  sales 
are  active  on  future  tomatoes,  at  the  same  time  there 
is  more  or  le.ss  booking  of  orders  every  week,  and  prices 
are  practically  unchanged.  We  find  that  canners  of 
experience  who  put  up  good,  dependable  packs  of  to¬ 
matoes  are  holding  their  prices  on  futures :  No.  1  stand¬ 
ard,  10  oz.,  5214c  dozen ;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c 
dozen ;  No.  2  standards,  80c  dozen ;  No.  2  extra  stand¬ 
ards,  90c  dozen;  No.  214  standards,  $1.10  dozen;  No. 
2V>  extra  standards,  $1.20  dozen;  No.  10  standards, 
$4.00  dozen,  f.  o  .b.  shipping  points.  Canners  in  the 
district  will  not  pack  any  tomatoes  this  year  in  No.  3 
cans,  unless  same  are  to  fill  orders  sold  in  advance  of 
the  season’s  pack,  and  on  the  basis  of  3s  standards, 
$1.25  factory  points. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Very  light  sales  of  spots  during 
the  past  week.  Principal  sales,  part  carlots,  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  cars  with  tomatoes.  Today’s  prices  on  No.  2 
standards,  cut,  95c;  No.  10  standards,  cut,  if  obtain¬ 
able,  $4.75  to  $5.00. 

Future  Green  Beans — Most  canners  continue  to  hold 
their  prices  firm  on  standard  cut  stringless.  No.  1,  10 
oz.,  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90c;  No.  2  cans,  95c  to 
$1.00;  No.  10  cans,  $4.75  to  $5.00.  It  is  still  possible 
to  find  a  few  canners  who  will  pack  some  extra  stand¬ 


ard  quality  cut  green  beans.  No.  2  size,  at  $1.00  to 
$1.05,  and  No.  10  size  at  $5.00  to  $5.25.  Buyers  who 
expect  to  draw  any  whole  beans  from  the  Ozarks  will 
find  it  necessary  to  place  their  orders  for  futures,  as 
the  pack  of  whole  beans  will  be  very  limited,  indeed, 
but  of  highly  satisfactory  quality.  No.  2  size,  $1.15  to 
$1.20 ;  No.  10  size,  $5.75  to  $6.00.  Canners  tell  us  these 
will  grade  extra  standards. 

Other  Spots — There  are  limited  offerings  by  just  a 
few  canners  in  spot  mustard  greens  and  turnip  greens, 
also  No.  10  standard  apples.  If  there  are  any  spot 
blackberries  in  first  hands  in  the  district,  these  would 
be  obtainable  only  in  part  carlots,  No.  2  and  No.  10 
cans. 

Tomato  Acreage — We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
canners  in  the  Ozarks  have  contracted  a  larger  tomato 
acreage  than  they  had  last  year.  Due  to  the  hazards 
that  are  likely  to  arise  between  now  and  the  period  for 
setting  plants  in  the  fields,  there  is  nothing  certain  that 
the  tomato  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  will  be  any  larger,  if 
as  large,  as  last  year.  The  actual  acreage  cannot  be 
determined  earlier  than  about  June  15th. 

Bean  Acreage — Indications  point  to  about  the  same 
bean  acreage  in  the  district  as  that  which  was  put  out 
last  year.  It  might  be  if  the  crop  season  is  favorable 
that  there  will  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  over 
that  of  last  year.  The  acreage  of  beans  seeded  is  no 
definite  indication  as  to  what  the  pack  will  be  in  canned 
beans,  for  the  yield  of  beans  is  a  crop  season  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Fruit  Prospects — The  unusual  average  winter  weath¬ 
er  which  prevailed  throughout  the  month  of  January 
did  very  considerable  damage  to  the  various  kinds  of 
fruit  that  are  grown  in  the  Ozarks.  It  is  now  thought 
that  the  freezing  weather  of  the  past  week  will  likely 
result  in  further  damage  to  some  kinds  of  fruit,  partic¬ 
ularly  to  apples.  We  are  told  in  some  localities  the 
blackberry  vines  have  been  killed  down  to  the  ground. 
The  very  early  varieties  of  strawberries  will  produce 
very  light  crops,  as  this  crop  has  been  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  recent  low  temx)erature.  We  might  add  here 
that  the  strawberry  crop  in  general  throughout  Mis- 
souri-Arkansas  Ozarks  will  result  in  the  marketing  of 
fewer  carlods  that  has  been  the  case  for  several  years 
past.  There  is  no  section  that  produces  a  higher  grade 
of  strawberries  than  is  the  case  here  in  the  Ozarks. 

Lectures — Mr.  A.  D.  Radebaugh,  of  the  Research  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Am.erican  Can  Company,  has  recently 
visited  the  Ozarks.  While  here  he  delivered  lectures 
at  various  points  throughout  the  district,  telling  of  his 
own  experience  and  success  in  the  growing  of  tomato 
plants,  and  also  fields  of  tomatoes  for  canning  purposes 
along  scientific  lines.  We  have  had  expressions  from 
numerous  canners  and  tomato  growers  who  attended 
these  meetings,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Rade- 
baugh’s  visit,  and  the  efforts  he  put  forward  while  here, 
will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  tomato  growers  who 
follow  his  system,  and  this  will  receive  the  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  canners  themselves. 
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THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Impossible  to  Catch  Shrimp,  Due  to  the  Bad  Weather 
Prevailing — Seafood  Factories  That  Have  No  Oys¬ 
ters  Are  Forced  to  Remain  Idle — Oyster  Pack  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Moving  Along — Louisiana  Cans  Few  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  3,  1930. 

SHRIMP — If  there  are  any  shrimp  in  these  waters 
they  are  of  no  avail  to  the  industry,  because  they 
cannot  be  fished,  due  to  the  bad  weather  that  has 
been  prevailing.  For  the  last  month  we’ve  had  rain 
about  three  times  a  week  and  heavy  gales  every  day. 
The  winds  have  been  so  strong  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  that  the  men  could  not  even  work  in  the  bays.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  boats  ventured  out  in  the  lee  of  land,  but 
they  could  not  weather  the  gales  long  enough  to  make 
any  kind  of  a  decent  catch,  and  therefore  the  fev 
shrimp  received  were  small  and  they  went  to  the  raw 
shippers,  who  were  able  to  dispose  of  them  readily  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  had. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  small  and  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  fancy, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  Mississippi  has  been 
moving  along  in  low  gear,  and  the  month  of  March  as  a 
whole  has  been  a  light  one,  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  which  may  bring  the  season  to  an  abrupt 
close  this  month. 

Louisiana  cans  very  few  oysters  and  Alabama  packed 
practically  none  this  season,  therefore  the  oyster  pack 
in  this  section  will  not  only  be  short  in  the  size  of  the 
l)ack,  but  in  the  length  of  the  pack  as  well. 

Stringless  Beans — The  growers  of  this  section  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  few  good  days  in  the  month  of 
March  and  planted  beans,  but  as  the  weather  has  been 
unfavorable,  the  amount  of  beans  planted  has  been 
limited. 

However,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  along 
this  line,  considering  the  serious  handicap  and  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  good  weather  would  rush  the  planting 
to  a  close  and  wonderfully  help  the  growth  of  the  beans 
already  planted  and  which  are  showing  up  encourag¬ 
ingly.  The  condition  of  the  bean  market  at  present  is 
anything  but  inviting  to  planting  and  canning,  yet  a 
study  of  the  situation  reveals  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
low-priced  article  of  healthful  food,  and  some  time, 
somewhere,  somebody  is  going  to  eat  them  when  the 
fresh  beans  are  off  the  market,  hence  conservative  and 
economic  planting  and  packing  should  bring  about  the 
proper  results,  because  it  has  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  the  general  trend  of  trade  is  to  buy  only 
when  they  need  them,  and  they  need  them  only  when 
they  are  out  of  them. 

Tomatoes — The  following  interesting  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Mobile  Register  of  March  30,  1930,  which 
might  eventually  work  out : 

“Grand  Ridge,  Fla.,  March  29 — Leading  citizens  of 
Jackson  county  are  striving  with  every  effort  at  their 
command  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  here  to  take  care  of  the  huge  annual  crop  of  toma¬ 
toes  which  are  raised  here. 


The  citizens  of  Grand  Ridge  are  solidly  behind  the 
movement,  and  believe  that  a  concern  which  has  not 
been  named  will  see  the  value  of  establishing  a  plant 
here  even  before  the  new  crop  of  tomatoes  are  ready 
for  the  market.  The  first  meeting  held  here  March  17 
was  attended  by  scores  of  enthusiastic  citizens  who 
were  assured  that  things  are  in  bright  shape  for  a  plant 
here,  and  increased  acreage  wfill  be  put  out  this  year  on 
the  promise  of  the  establishment  of  the  factory.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Naming  of  Opening  Prices  Enlivens  Market — Aspara¬ 
gus  Prices  Slightly  Lower — Packing  Asparagus  and 
Spinach — Spinach  Prices  About  the  Same — The 
N.  C.  A.  Broadcast  in  the  West — Other  Notes. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  3,  1930. 

NOW  that  opening  prices  have  been  named  on 
some  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  canned 
vegetable  list,  the  trade  is  commencing  to  crawl 
out  of  the  lethergy  in  which  it  has  found  itself  and 
the  past  few  days  have  witnessed  considerable  activity. 
The  buying  of  futures  has  not  been  especially  marked, 
but  the  naming  of  prices  on  the  new  pack  has  served 
to  settle  any  uncertainties  in  regard  to  what  spot  prices 
should  be.  More  activity  is  also  being  noted  in  both 
canned  fruits  and  fish,  with  a  tendency  toward  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  former.  While  the  rainfall  is  well  below 
normal,  orchards  seem  in  good  shape  and  the  outlook  is 
for  a  very  heavy  crop,  unless  last  year’s  frost  ex¬ 
perience  is  repeated. 

Asparagus  Prices — Opening  price  or  California  can¬ 
ned  asparagus  have  been  named  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  and  several  other  interests,  and 
both  packing  and  selling  is  now  in  full  swing.  White 
peeled  is  quoted  at  last  year’s  opening,  but  most  other 
grades  are  slightly  lower.  Here  and  there  is  a  grade 
on  which  an  advance  of  five  cents  a  dozen,  notably  in 
small,  but  in  many  other  items  there  is  a  reduction  of 
five  and  ten  cents.  The  opening  prices  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  which  are  guaranteed  against  its 
own  decline  until  December  31,  1930,  are  a  follow: 

No.  2  square  tins,  peeled. 


White 

Green 

Giant  . 

$4.25 

$3.75 

Colossal  . 

4.00 

3.33 

Mammoth  . 

4.00 

3.35 

Large  . 

4.00 

3.35 

No.  214  square  tins,  unpeeled. 

Giant  . 

3.15 

2.75 

Colossal  . 

3.15 

2.75 

Mammoth  . 

3.35 

2.90 

Large  . 

3.30 

2.85 

No.  1  square  tins,  unpeeled. 

Colossal  . 

3.10 

2.70 

Mammoth  . 

3.10 

2.85 

Large  . 

3.20 

2.85 

Medium  . 

3.05 

2.80 

Small  . 

2.80 

2.70 

No.  1  tall  round,  unpeeled. 

Salad  points .  $2.60 
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Picnic  tins  asparagus  tips. 

Colossal  .  1.65 

Mammoth  .  1. 671/2 

Large  .  1.70 

Medium  .  1.70 

Small  .  1.65 

The  above  prices  are  for  Del  Monte  Brand.  Other 
grades  and  brands  are: 

No.  1  tall  round  California  state . $1.65 

No.  21/2  round  cut  asparagus .  2.45 

No.  10  round  cut  asparagus .  7.50 

No.  21/^  square  ungraded .  2.45 

No.  1  square  tips,  ungraded .  2.45 

No.  2Y2  square  medium,  white .  3.00 

No.  2V2  square  medium,  green .  2.70 


Spinach — Opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  spinach  have 
also  been  named  by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  are  about  the  same  as  those  put  out  earlier  by 
other  interests.  The  list  is  as  follows:  Buifet  tins, 
62i/>c;  picnic  tins,  721a)c;  No.  1  tall  tins,  87V^c;  No.  2 
tall  tins,  $1.05 ;  No.  2i/^“  $1.30 ;  and  No.  10,  $4.15.  These 
prices  are  guaranteed  against  the  firm’s  own  decline 
until  December  31,  1930.  New  pack  spinach  is  now 
available  for  shipment. 

The  N.  C.  A.  Broadcast — The  first  Western  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  National  Canners  Association  started  at 
11.45,  Pacific  Standard  Time,  March  31st.  This  broad¬ 
cast  originates  in  the  San  Francisco  studio  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  and  covers  the  far 
Western  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  with  KGO  car¬ 
rying  it  in  the  San  P’rancisco  district.  The  continui¬ 
ties  for  the  broadcasts  are  written  in  the  East,  but  are 
being  adapted  somewhat  to  meet  Pacific  Coast  condi¬ 
tions,  and,  of  course,  use  Coast  guest  speakers.  The 


opening  program  featured  President  C.  E.  Hume,  of 
the  National  Canners  Association.  A  receiving  set  has 
been  set  up  in  the  office  of  Vice-President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Preston  McKinney,  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  the  Matson  Building,  and  members  are  in¬ 
vited  to  gather  here  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  mornings. 

Orient  Marketing  Study  Completed — Prof.  B.  H. 
Crocheron,  farm  economist  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  returned  during  the  week  from  an  eight-month 
study  of  the  marketing  possibilities  in  the  Orient.  He 
was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  two  assistants,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  having  been  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  California,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  Professor  Crocheron  will 
shortly  make  a  formal  report,  saying  that  the  situation 
was  found  to  be  so  involved  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  it  in  a  brief  statement.  He  did  say,  however, 
that  nowhere  did  he  find  millions  waiting  expectantly 
for  California  fruits,  and  that  if  they  need  it  they  did 
not  know  it.  Everywhere  an  abundance  of  local  fruits 
was  offered  at  very  low  prices.  He  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  were  opportunities  to  develop  gradually 
a  considerable  market  for  canned  and  dried  fruits,  pro¬ 
viding  packers  were  willing  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  in  skillful  trade  promotion  for  a  considerable 
period  of  years. 

A  total  of  $7,826,018  was  paid  women  and  minors  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  season  of  1929,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  of  Will  J.  French,  director  of  industrial 
relations,  made  to  Governor  C.  C.  Young,  of  California. 
A  survey  was  made  of  125  canneries  which  employed 
34,400  women  and  minors,  with  28,200  of  these  work¬ 
ers  reported  in  Northern  California,  and  6,200  in  the 
South. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Local  Papers  Used  in  East  in  Chain  Controversy — Dallas  Has  School  for  Training  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers— Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Convene — Harvard  University  Completes  Survey 
of  Grocers’  Marketing  Expenses — Kelly  Denies  Chain  Stores  are  Cheaper — Topeka 
Grocers  Reorganize — New  York  Wholesale  Association  Holds  Annual  Banquet — Nashua 
Independents  Organize — Grocers  Urged  to  Raise  Standards. 


Local  papers  used  in  chain  fight— WWle  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  feeling  against  chain  stores  has  taken  root  and 
been  more  noticeable  in  Southern  and  Western  territories,  it 
is  noted  that  the  Eastern  territory  is  being  invaded,  and  that  the 
proponents  of  the  independent  grocer  are  utilizing  the  editorial 
columns  of  local,  small-town  newspapers. 

This  is  a  very  important  step,  as  in  most  small  towns  the 
grocer  or  grocers  hold  some  sort  of  a  position  in  public  life, 
through  organization,  affiliation,  etc.  They  have  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  editors,  and  can  exert  considerable  influence  in  obtain¬ 
ing  editorial  support. 

Throughout  certain  parts  of  upper  New  York  State  this  cam¬ 
paign  has  already  gotten  under  way,  with  the  editorial  columns 
of  newspapers  carrying  strong  editorials,  apparently  provided 
the  papers  by  an  outside  source,  giving  the  story  of  the  inde¬ 
pendents  in  stirring  fashion. 

As  an  example  of  the  peculiar  and  surprising  public  interest 
which  is  being  aroused  by  the  controversy,  it  is  reported  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  that  speakers  representing  independent  grocers 
and  chain  store  pperators  were  the  guests  this  week  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Housewives’  League,  before  whom  each  presented  his  side. 
No  report  has  been  made  of  the  impression  made  on  the  audi¬ 


ence  or  of  any  action  taken.  The  public  was  invited  to  attend 
this  debate,  and  the  hall  was  jammed. 

Dallas  School  for  Grocery  Retailers — The  Institute  of  Food 
Merchandising  announced  plans  for  opening,  on  April  3,  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  and  correctly  merchandised  food  store  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  for  training  retail  food  sellers.  Research  work  is  also  to 
be  conducted  from  this  “laboratory.” 

The  Institute  is  fostered  by  a  group  of  food  and  food-store 
equipment  manufacturers  to  bring  to  the  retail  grocer  and  his 
employees  organized  merchandising  information  of  a  definite 
and  permanently  constructive  nature,  according  to  Wilson  W. 
Brown,  who  is  to  direct  the  Dallas  laboratory. 

The  help  of  the  institute  will  be  available  to  all  grocers  and 
employees  regardless  of  location  or  size  of  store  operated.  The 
actual  problems  of  business  building  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
institute  and  practical  applications  made  whenever  the  grocers 
invite  assistance. 

Class  meetings  are  to  be  held  four  nights  during  opening  week 
and  thereafter  once  each  week  indefinitely.  In  addition  to  the 
classes  there  will  be  co-operative  plans  of  display  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Motion  pictures  will  also  be  used  in  demonstrations. 

Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers  Convene — The  ninth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Virginia  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  proved 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  [valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  dn  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions.  . 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 
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a  great  success,  with  nearly  two  hundred  visiting  grocers  and 
manufacturers’  representatives  gathering  in  Roanoke  for  the 
event. 

C.  G.  Lindsay,  of  Roanoke,  and  L.  P.  Witt,  of  Appalachia, 
were  chosen  president  and  vice-president,  respectively,  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  of  the  new  board  of  directors.  Other  directors 
elected  were:  E.  T.  Wimbish,  of  Danville,  second  vice-president; 
E.  W.  Christian,  of  Richmond,  treasurer,  and  W.  P.  Johnson,  of 
Richmond,  re-elected  secretary.  The  directors  will  meet  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  Natural  Bridge,  and  at  that  time  will  decide  where 
the  1931  convention  is  to  be  held. 

Harvard  Surveys  Marketing  Expenses — A  study  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  expenses  of  grocery  manufacturers  for  1927  and  1928  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  reports 
for  1927  received  from  72  grocery  manufacturers  and  of  reports 
for  1928  supplied  by  110  concerns.  The  data  are  classified,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  products  marketed,  under  the  following  headings : 
canned  and  bottled  foods,  cereals,  coffee,  tea,  extracts,  spices, 
flour,  macaroni,  meat,  pickles  and  preserves  and  soaps  and 
cleansers. 

Manufacturers  and  packers  of  grocery  products,  according  to 
the  study,  are  meeting  the  present  rapidly  changing  distribu¬ 
tion  conditions  in  a  diversity  of  ways  so  that  the  trade  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  flux.  There  are  important  differences  in  the 
channels  of  distribution  used,  in  the  methods  of  employing  per¬ 
sonal  selling,  in  the  type  and  amount  of  advertising  used,  in  the 
packaging  policy,  and  in  the  many  other  marketing  practices. 
As  a  result,  the  percentages  of  expense  for  firms  carrying  sim¬ 
ilar  products  vary  ■widely. 

The  tables  presented  in  the  bulletin  contain  the  entire  series 
of  percentage  expenditure  for  sales  force  and  brokerage;  sales 
promotion  and  advertising;  shipping,  transportation,  warehous¬ 
ing  and  delivery;  credit  and  collection;  marketing  administra¬ 
tion  and  total  marketing.  The  text  describes  the  relationship  of 
expense  to  channels  of  distribution,  to  sales  area  covered,  to 
sales  per  salesman,  to  sales  volume,  and  to  the  use  of  brokers, 
missionary  salesmen  and  packages. 

Denies  Chain  Stores  Are  Cheaper — Representative  Clyde  Kelly, 
of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Retail  Grocers  of  Baltimore,  described  the  chain  store 
system  as  a  trust-resembling  monopoly  that  oversold,  not  under¬ 
sold,  the  independent  dealer.  He  also  outlined  the  provisions  of 
the  Kelly-Capper  Bill,  of  which  he  is  the  co-author,  and  which 
has  been  described  here  in  recent  issues. 

Representative  Kelly  insisted  that  the  popular  belief  that  the 
chain  store  sells  more  cheaply  was  based  upon  the  practice  of 
underselling  standard  articles  in  order  to  oversell  the  indepen¬ 
dent  merchant  in  the  bulk  and  articles  not  trade-mai'ked. 

He  quoted  from  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
which  an  investigation  by  customs  officials  found  that  an  under¬ 
selling  cigar  chain  store  had  a  French  briar  pipe  which  it  im¬ 
ported  for  20c  selling  for  over  $1,  while  a  large  department 
store  chain  that  advertised"  as  selling  6  per  cent  lower  than  its 
competitors  was  retailing  a  German  weather  set  that  it  im¬ 
ported  for  $1.40  for  $7.94.  As  a  further  illustration  of  chain 
store  methods  he  cited  from  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  had  found  the  average  wage  paid  to  chain  store 
sale  girls  to  be  $12  a  week. 

Topeka  Grocers  Reorganize — In  line  •with  their  desire  for  re¬ 
organization,  members  of  the  Topeka  Retail  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  elected  twelve  directors,  six  for  one  year  terms  and  six 
for  two  year  terms.  Considerable  more  activity  is  planned  by 
the  membership. 

New  York  Wholesalers  Hold  Enormous  Banquet- -With  more 
than  1,000  members  and  guests  in  attendance  the  1930  banquet 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  held 
at  the  New  Yorker  Hotel,  proved  one  of  the  outstanding  trade 
events  of  the  year. 

Although  the  affair  was  given  primarily  by  and  for  the 
wholesale  grocers,  it  was  representative  of  the  entire  trade  in 
New  York  City  and  its  environs.  Several  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  some  of  the  prominent  retail  grocers  were  pres¬ 
ent,  in  many  instances  accompanied  by  their  -wives,  as  well  as  a 
good  percentage  of  the  executives  of  trade  associations  located 
in  this  territory. 

The  guests  were  welcomed  by  a  printed  greeting,  saying  that 
“The  officers  and  members  of  the  Greater  New  York  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  extend  their  heartfelt  gratitude  and  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation 'to  all  their  friends.  Tonight  we  meet  in  splen¬ 
dor,  embellished  -with  varied  color  and  abounding  -with  joyous 


hearts.  May  your  presence  be  fraught  with  effervescent  good 
fellowship  and  jollification.” 

The  committee  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  affair  was 
headed  by  Samuel  Schaffer.  The  other  members  were  Jacob 
Ash,  Louis  A.  Epstein,  Max  Harris,  Morris  Held,  Isie  Kassin, 
Benjamin  Krasne,  Louis  E.  Levine,  Bernard  Meyer,  Harry  Mor- 
genstern,  Samuel  C.  Rubin,  Samuel  B.  Solomon,  Louis  Swoff, 
David  Schachter,  Nathan  Sher  and  Jacob  Scherzer. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Louis  E.  Levine,  presi¬ 
dent;  Samuel  C.  Rubin,  chairman  of  the  board;  Isaac  Politziner, 
treasurer;  Jacob  Scherzer,  assistant  treasurer;  Louis  A.  Ep¬ 
stein,  first  vice-president;  Hyman  Dworkis,  second  ■vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Nathan  Sher,  secretary.  The  board  of  directors  consists 
of  Samuel  C.  Rubin,  Abraham  Shalit,  Louis  E.  Levine,  Benjamin 
Krasne,  Joseph  Socolof,  Frank  Bro-wn,  Max  Cohn,  Ryman  Dwor¬ 
kis,  Louis  A.  Epstein,  Sam  Jacobs,  David  Schachter,  Louis  Swoff, 
Ben  Hoi-owitz,  Philip  Kassin,  Herman  Neubauer,  Isaac  Politzi¬ 
ner,  Jacob  Scherzer  and  Samuel  Schaffer, 

Nashua  Independents  Organize  —  Independent  grocers  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  have  organized  a  division  of  the  Clover  Farm 
Stores.  Meeting  at  the  Nashua  Country  Club  to  embark  on  the 
new  plan,  the  grocers  v'ere  greeted  by  Lester  H.  Lipton,  vice- 
president,  and  William  J.  Kistler,  chief  supervisor  of  the  chain. 
Nashua  bankers  and  public  officials  also  attended  and  spoke, 
favoring  the  move  as  progressive. 

Urges  Grocers  to  Raise  Standards — Sam  Rosenblum,  president 
of  the  Nebraska  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  in  a  message  to 
members,  stresses  the  importance  of  refraining  from  putting  too 
great  emphasis  on  buying  power,  but  to  concentrate  on  develop¬ 
ing  ways  of  attracting  customers  into  the  stores  by  attractive 
layouts,  intelligent  advertising  and  stressing  bargains. 

“Onlv  one  thing  can  save  the  average  independent  merchant 
from  the  neglect  and  scorn  of  the  public,”  said  Mr.  Rosenblum, 
“and  that  is  making  it  easy  and  interesting  for  the  public  to 
patronize  him.  The  average  merchant  says  to  large  jobbers,  ‘If 
I  only  had  the  buying  power  of  the  chains,  they  couldn’t  frighten 
or  hurt  me.’ 

“Buving  power  does  not  make  a  store  clean.  Buying  pov/er 
of  itself  does  not  make  a  store  interesting  to  a  shopper.  Buying 
power  does  not  make  electric  lights  brighter  or  clerks  more  in¬ 
dustrious  and  energetic. 

“Lack  of  buying  power  has  been  the  greatest  alibi  the  average 
independent  merchant  has  ever  had  for  his  inadequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  public  as  a  storekeeper.  An  independent  merchant 
could  have  the  buying  power  of  the  United  States  Treasury — 
but  if  a  chain  store  next  door  to  him  or  in  the  next  town  to  his 
kept  a  cleaner,  brighter  store  than  his,  then  his  buying  power 
would  avail  him  nothing. 

“The  average  merchant  could  have  unlimited  capital  to  his 
credit  and  bulging  warehouses  of  merchandise  purchased  at  the 
market’s  lowest  level,  but  they  would  not  insure  a  steady  stream 
of  customers  up  and  do-wn  his  aisles. 

“The  average  independent  merchant  has  been  for  several 
years  directing  an  insistent  appeal  to  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  crying  aloud  for  ‘prices,’  ‘concessions,’  ‘discounts!’ 

“He  will  never  become  a  competing  factor  to  the  chains  until 
he  turns  completely  about-face  and  broadcasts  his  plea  to  the 
public,  saying,  ‘Here  are  my  windows  and  my  counters,  offering 
clean,  interesting,  much-wanted  items.  My  store  is  well  lighted, 
well  dusted,  well  polished;  my  clerks  are  courteous,  industrious; 
my  prices  are  all  in  plain  figures;  I  always  have  some  bargains 
to  offer  you:  I  show  seasonable  merchandise  at  the  times  you 
want  it;  I  have  made  it  easy,  through  my  displays,  for  you 
to  see,  examine  and  buy!’ 

“The  independent  merchant  who  will  appeal  to  the  public 
through  the  fundamentals  of  good  advertising  can  expect  to 
make  real  profits  whether  he  ever  gains  bug  buying  power 
or  not. 

“A  merchant  who  cannot  make  his  store  interesting  and  in¬ 
viting  without  buying  power  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so  with 
buying  power.  It  would  do  him  as  much  good  as  owning  an  air¬ 
plane  when  he  couldn’t  intelligently  operate  a  bicycle. 

“The  buying  power  alibi  is  ‘bunk.’  Keep  a  good  store.  Offer 
bargains  regularly  every  week  and  every  month.  Give  people 
the  same  reasons  for  entering  your  store  that  the  chains  give 
them — ^bargains  via  the  buying  power  route  is  only  one  of  a 
hundred  customer-drawing  things  in  a  chain  store. 

“Get  into  the  swim.  Line  up  with  the  thousands  of  indepen¬ 
dent  merchants  who  say,  ‘We  -will  learn  how  to  do  it  from  the 
successful  merchandisers.’  ” 
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AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 

The  1930  TOWNSEND  will 

embody  some  radical,  patented 
improvements  which  you  can 
get  in  no  other  machine. 

Orders  entered  now  will  take 
the  maximum  discount  o(  6% 
and  will  be  shipped  when  re. 
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PUBLIC  SALE 

Of  Valuable  Real  Estate  and  Machinery, 
Located  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  New  Castle 
County,  State  of  Delaware. 

The  undersisned,  owner,  will  offer  at  public  auction,  on  the  prem- 
iseB,_  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  on  Wednesday, 
April  9th,  1930,  at  11  A.  M.,  all  that  lot  or  parcel  iA  ground  situate 
at  St.  Georges  Hundred,  New  Castle  County,  State  of  Delaware,  con* 
taining  three  acres  of  land,  more  or,  less,  which  is  the  same  and  all 
the  land  described  in  deed  from  Henry  S.  Brady  and  wife  to  Harry  P. 
Strasbaugh,  dated  April  29th,  1916,  and  duly  recorded  among  the  Land 
Records  of  said  county  at  Wilmington,  in  Deed  Book  P,  Folio  26, 
page  314. 

This  property  is  improved  by  fine  canning  plant  suitable  for  canning 
corn  or  other  vegetables,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery  for  canning  corn.  The  plant  has  a  rated  capacity 
for  2600  cases  No.  2  cans  per  day.  Attitude  of  growers  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  best  located  factories ;  P.  R.  R.  siding ;  ample  build¬ 
ing  to  double  line  plant  or  equip  for  peas,  string  beans  or  tomatoto. 
Ample  water  supply ;  ample  day  help  obtainable  within  one  or  one  and 
one-half  miles  of  plant. 

The  above  property  will  be  offered  by  the  undersigned  first  as  a  whole 
and  thereafter,  in  his  sole  judgment,  the  plant  and  building'  will  be 
offered  in  one  parcel  and  the  machinery  offered  separately,  and  he  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  accept  the  bids  if  the  property  is  offered  in  parts, 
provided  the  amount  offered  exceeds  the  bid  price  for  the  property  when 
offered  as  a  whole. 

Terms  of  Sale:  If  the  property  is  sold  as  a  whole,  a  cash  deposit  of 
One  Thousand  ($1,000)  Dollars  will  be  required  on  day  of  sale,  the 
balance  of  purchase  money  to  be  paid  as  follows:  One-third  of  the 
whole  within  thirty  days  and  the  balance  in  sixty  days,  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  undersigned  and  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  G% ;  if  the  property  is  sold  in  parcels  all  sums 
below  One  Hundred  ($100)  Dollars  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  on 
the  day  of  sale,  and  as  to  all  personal  property,  which  is  machinery, 
etc.,  same  shall  be  removed  from  the  premises  within  one  week  from 
the  day  of  sale,  and  before  removal  paid  for  in  cash ;  on  the  day 
sale  a  deposit  of  26%  of  sale  price  will  be  required.  In  Uie  event  of  sale 
of  land  and  buildings  as  a  separate  parcel  a  deposit  of  Five  Hundred 
($6001  Dollars  will  be  required  on  the  day  of  sale  and  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  one-third  within  thirty  days  and  the 
balance  within  sixty  days,  deferred  payments  to  be  secured  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  undersigned  and  to  hew  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%,  or 
all  cash,  at  the  purchaser’s  option.  All  taxes  and  other  liens  against 
the  property  are  to  be  settled  or  allowed  for  to  the  purchasers  up  to 
and  including  the  day  of  sale. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRASBAUGH.  Owner. 
Granville  C.  Boyle,  Auctioneer. 

For  details  of  the  property  address  William  P.  Strasbaugh,  Absr- 
deen,  Md.,  or  Harry  E.  Karr,  1603  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  probable  purchasers  to  view 
property  ahead  of  sale  upon  application  to  either  of  above. 

KARR  AND  COLGAN,  Attorneys.  1503  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


^  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Vo. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  BnUdina,  Baltimore,  Md. 


— SSieo  i913— 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reference:  Naliooal  Beak  of  Balldiiore 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  LomiMurd  St.  at  Calvert  9l.,  Baltunove,  Md. 


t£> 


■  Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  (or  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  §  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


I 


Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— M\  Over  the  World 


THOM.  A.  3COTT  ( 


rOAMCn  MAN^hacn  or  TMC  i.iQUIOATCQ 
CHI»*40^M-SC0TT  CO. 
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BU 

HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  asaaing  graem  in  m  amnam  of  hmmor. 

Ralax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  battar  mantally. 
phyaioally— and  finanolally 
Sand  in  YOUR  cosstribution 
All  ara  waloama. 


Prof. — In  which  of  his  battles  was  Alexander  the 
Great  killed? 

Frosh — I  think  it  was  his  last. 


Stranger — So  you  are  the  postmaster,  storekeeper, 
justice  of  the  peace  and  constable  of  this  town? 

Native — Yassir!  You  might  say  I’m  the  Mussolini 
of  Buckeye  Corner. 


Daughter — He  says  he  thinks  I’m  the  nicest  girl  in 
town.  Shall  I  ask  him  to  call? 

Mother — No,  dear ;  let  him  keep  on  thinking  so. 


“Do  you  know  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address?’’ 
“No.  I  didn’t  even  know  he  lived  there.” 


“Bring  me  another  sandwich,  please.” 

“Will  there  be  anything  else?” 

“Yes,  a  paper  weight.  That  last  sandwich  blew 
away.” 


Politician — The  farmer  gets  his  living  from  the  soil. 
Voice — And  so  does  the  washerwoman.  • 


LABELS 

— a»  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

□ 

Null — I  started  out  on  the  theory  that  the  world  had 
an  opening  for  me. 

Void — And  you  found  it? 

Null — Well,  rather.  I’m  in  the  hole. 


Dismal  Patient — Yes,  doctor,  my  head  is  like  a  lump 
of  lead,  my  neck’s  as  stiff  as  a  drainpipe,  my  chest’s 
like  a  furnace,  and  my  muscles  contract  like  bands  of 
iron. 

Doctor — I’m  not  sure  you  shouldn’t  have  gone  to  a 
hardware  dealer. 


Passenger  in  Elevator — Fourth  floor,  please. 
Operator — Here  you  are,  son. 

Passenger — How  dare  you  call  me  son;  you’re  not 
my  father. 

Operator — Well,  I  brought  you  up. 


A  stranger  to  this  land  and  languge  appeared  at  the 
Erie’s  Jersey  City  office  the  other  day  and  asked  for  a 
ticket  to  Buffalo,  handing  in  a  $20  bill. 

“Change  at  Homell,”  the  clerk  said. 

“Like  fun,”  answered  the  stranger.  “I  wanna  my 
change  right  here.” 


An  old  negro  got  up  one  night  at  a  revival  meeting 
and  said: 

“Brudders  and  sisters,  you  knows  an’  I  knows  dat 
I  ain’t  been  what  I  oughter  been.  I’se  robbed  hen¬ 
roosts  an’  stole  hawgs,  an’  told  lies,  an’  got  drunk,  an’ 
slashed  folks  with  mah  razor,  an’  cussed  and  swore, 
but  I  tank  heaven  dere’s  one  t’ing  I  ain’t  nebber  done. 
I  ain’t  nebber  lost  mah  religion.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  RidKewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  t  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANKERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Sc  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  (k)..  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltlmore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayiirs  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  Sc  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Anws  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Sc  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapnruin  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rohins  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  (Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retold  S^  Kettles,  Process. 
(X>OLER8,  (Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianai>olis. 

A.  K.  Robins  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago., 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACTHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co,,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  0>rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
.Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  *  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  PrL  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CnATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy, 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Cops,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mc)iy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Ekiw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  0>rp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  FirepoU.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spratrue-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Governora,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  j^uipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Husl^rs. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  CrM.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hulleia. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 


Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Ketties,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Ketties,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .L 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneiburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chiimgo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rocheeter,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Ce,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

V.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pe 
r''"’ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 


PEA  CANNERS’  MLACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachck  Mach.  Ce,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PGA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Nii^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lanprsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Ketties,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lanmenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
r>.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washbura-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines.  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklra.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  ^icago.  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MeUI. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Twters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pitteburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohiow 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  aeaner, 

J.  B-  Fbr*}  Ckb,  Wyandotte,  Mich, 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 

Bargains  in  Used — 

1 2  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 

Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 

Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  and  No.  10  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO  ^ 


^■ll 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


